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SIR    DAVID    WILKIE 

CHAPTER    I 

A  Son  of  the  Manse 

The  restoration  of  Wilkie  to  his  own  country  and 
kindred  is  essential  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  him, 
his  genius  and  character,  and  to  an  intelligent  study  of 
his  art.  If  the  bond  between  him  and  his  natural 
associations  be  broken,  it  becomes  impossible  to  trace  his 
personal  and  artistic  evolution.  He  has  been  compared 
and  contrasted  with  Hogarth,  and  assorted  with  Leslie, 
Mulready,  and  others,  but  no  result  of  any  value  has 
thereby  been  reached.  On  the  contrary,  the  lines 
denning  his  individuality  have  been  dimmed;  the 
course  of  his  artistic  descent  has  been  well-nigh 
obliterated;  and  his  real  affinities  in  art  have  been 
obscured.  His  return  to  Scotland  is  not  urged  as  a 
concession  to  the  perfervidum,  the  parochial  form  of 
nationalism.  Wilkie  did  not  paint  for  a  parish,  but 
nationality  very  often  gives  genius  its  distinctive  quality. 
It  was  so  with  Wilkie.  By  temperament  and  constitu- 
tion, not  less  than  by  blood,  birth,  and  early  training, 
he  was  Scots — became  one  of  the  Famous  Scots — and 
amongst  Scots,  a  '  Fifer.' 

HIS   ARTISTIC   DESCENT  AND    KINDRED 

Wilkie  was  '  a  Son  of  the  Manse,'  and  the  key  to  his 
life  and  art  is  found  at  the  manse  of  Cults,  in  Fifeshire. 
By  localising  him,  a  little  insight  is  gained  into  the  par- 
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ticular  bent  of  his  art,  and  more  especially  into  the  causes 
underlying  its  decided  trend  towards  character-painting. 

When  Wilkie  came,  the  art  of  Scotland  was  about 
to  emerge  from  nearly  two  centuries  of  intermittent 
endeavour  and  continuous  strife.  In  the  days  of  its 
founder,  George  Jamesone,  the  Aberdeen  portrait- 
painter  (i 587-1 644),  it  was  opposed  by  a  tyrannous 
ecclesiasticism,  and  long  afterwards  by  popular  apathy, 
contempt,  and  more  positive  bigotry.  The  belief  that 
works  of  art  pertained  to  idolatry,  and  were  a  violation 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  lingered  in  Scotland  until  within 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  From  that  fact  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  the  public  attitude  towards  art  was  likely  to 
be  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Past  a 
few  architects  and  portrait-painters  who  came  after 
Jamesone,  the  eighteenth  century  is  reached ;  the  death 
of  Allan  Ramsay — son  of  the  poet — in  1784,  almost 
touches  Wilkie's  time. 

Ramsay  is  chiefly  known  by  his  portraits;  but  such 
pupils  at  the  Glasgow  Academy  of  the  brothers  Foulis, 
as  David  Allan,  James  Tassie,  Alexander  Runciman, 
Cordiner,  and  Andrew  Paul,  were  meantime  carrying  art 
into  the  regions  of  landscape  and  genre.  David  Allan 
(1744-1796),  miscalled  the  *  Scottish  Hogarth/  was 
virtually  the  founder  of  Scottish  genre.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Robert  Burns,  dying  in  the  same  year 
as  the  poet,  several  of  whose  poems  he  illustrated.  It 
was  of  Allan  that  (19th  November  1794)  Burns  wrote 
Thomson :  '  I  look  on  myself  to  be  a  kind  of  brother- 
brush  with  him.  "  Pride  in  poets  is  nae  sin " ;  and 
I  will  say  it,  that  I  look  on  Mr.  Allan  and  Mr.  Burns 
to  be  the  only  genuine  and  real  painters  of  Scottish 
costume  in  the  world.' 

This  passage  defines  the  main  line  of  Allan's  practice. 
He  infused  humour  into  the  representation  of  the  life 
of  the  Scottish  cottager.  Both  painter  and  etcher,  he 
illustrated  many  Scots  poems,  and  delineated  his 
originals  so  faithfully  as  to  fully  justify  Burns'  passing 
praise.  Allan  is  an  authority  upon  both  the  costumes 
and  the  manners  of  his  time.     He  held  the  Mastership 
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of  the  Trustees'  Academy  in  Edinburgh  from  1785 
until  his  death.  John  Wood  succeeded  him,  but  only 
held  the  office  for  a  year,  and  then,  in  1798,  came  John 
Graham,  Wilkie's  teacher. 

Amongst  the  more  prominent  contemporaries  of 
David  Allan  were  Gavin  Hamilton  and  the  two  Runci- 
mans,  who  all  painted  history ;  Jacob  More,  who  devoted 
himself  to  landscape;  and  David  Martin  (1 736-1 798),  a 
native  of  Anstruther. 

Martin  was  a  portrait-painter,  and  died  when  Wilkie 
was  a  boy  of  twelve.  They  met  at  the  manse  of  Moni- 
mail,  a  parish  lying  to  the  north  of  Cults,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin,  a  brother  of  the  portrait-painter,  was 
minister.  It  is  possible  that  the  boy's  ambition  was 
fanned  by  the  conversation  of  a  travelled  artist  fifty  years 
his  senior,  but  that  he  learned  anything  from  Martin 
is  extremely  improbable.  Their  only  known  association 
is  due  to  the  odd  circumstance  that  in  1804  Wilkie 
came  into  possession  of  two  lay  figures  which  had 
belonged  to  Martin.  There  is  as  little  reason  to  believe 
that  Wilkie  was  in  any  way  influenced  by  either 
Hamilton,  the  Runcimans,  or  More.  David  Allan 
stands  in  a  different  position. 

Cunningham  says  that,  in  youth,  Wilkie  looked  up  to 
Allan  as  the  head  of  his  own  branch  of  art.  In  Allan's 
more  ambitious  works  the  Scottish  people  saw  both  their 
character  and  their  manners  truthfully  reflected.  Such 
titles  as  Highland  Dance,Penny  Wedding,  and  Repentance 
Stool  are  significant.  Cunningham  does  not  credit  Allan 
with  much  dramatic  skill.  ■  But,'  he  continues,  '  he  had 
an  eye  for  the  ludicrous,  and  a  taste  for  drollery  and 
humour,  great  skill  in  delineations  of  old  odd  wives, 
queer  old  cottages  with  older  furniture,  and  in  giving 
the  realities  of  life  and  nature  as  he  found  them.' 

Allan  at  least  confirmed  Wilkie  in  his  preference  for 
genre.  He  showed  him,  by  example,  the  sphere  best 
suited  to  his  talents  and  taste,  and  even  suggested 
subjects.  He  disclosed  to  Wilkie  the  pictorial  wealth 
of  poverty,  and  the  artistic  capabilities  of  humble  Scottish 
life.     If,  in  short,  Wilkie  had   any   artistic   ancestry,  it 
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must  be  traced  to  David  Allan,  and  neither  of  them  was 
a  Hogarth.  While  the  latter  moralised  and  satirised, 
they  only  described.  They  were  content  to  put  on 
record  the  simple  pleasures,  little  trials,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstance of  lowly  life  amongst  their  own  people. 

Sheriff  JE.  J.  G.  Mackay  notes  that  Fife  has  furnished 
its  contingent  to  Scottish  painting,  and  enumerates 
Martin,  Wilkie,  Lees,  Nicolson,  and  Sir  Noel  Paton. 
There  are  others  belonging  to  the  old  Thanedom,  but 
their  introduction  here  is  due  rather  to  one  peculiar 
circumstance  affecting  them  as  a  group,  and  which  may 
be  held  to  explain  Wilkie's  practice,  than  to  any  more 
direct  connection  they  have  with  him. 

George  Sanders  (1774-1846)  was  a  native  of  Kinghorn, 
and  rose  to  eminence  as  a  miniature-painter ;  the  same 
branch  was  followed  by  William  Douglas  (1780-1832), 
who  was  of  Fifeshire  birth,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
also  had  a  turn  for  landscape;  we  have  seen  that 
Martin  painted  portraits;  Charles  Lees,  R.S.A.  (1800- 
1880),  was  a  native  of  Cupar,  and  painted  portraits, 
history,  landscape,  and  many  scenes  illustrative  of 
Scottish  pastimes;  Sir  Noel  Paton  paints  Scripture 
subjects  and  allegory,  and  illustrates  the  poets ;  of 
Nicolson,  a  fellow-townsman  of  Lees,  Sheriff  Mackay 
says  that  his  sympathetic  eye  for  the  life  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  made  his  friends  hope  that  Fife  might  have 
a  Scottish  Millet,  but  that  he  was  cut  off  too  early  to 
fulfil  their  expectations.  The  only  outstanding  Fifeshire 
landscape-painters  seem  to  have  been  Charles  Lees  and 
Waller  H.  Paton,  R.S.A.,  of  Dunfermline. 

This  indifference  of  the  artists  of  the  county  to  land- 
scape may,  as  Sheriff  Mackay  suggests,  be  due  to  the 
fascinations  of  less  familiar  scenes.  The  artists  of  other 
counties,  however,  have  found  an  enduring  charm  in  the 
varied  coast  of  Fife,  and  in  the  modest  beauty  of  its  hills 
and  plains.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Sam  Bough,  who 
painted  Fife  and  the  islands  of  the  Forth  from  Inchcolm 
to  St.  Andrews,  and  of  Hugh  Cameron,  R.S.A.,  who  to 
this  day  loves  the  sheeny  summer  seas  of  Largo  Bay. 
The  neglect  of  landscape  by  the  artists  of  the  county  is 
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more  probably  due  to  other  causes  than  the  superior 
attractions  of  different  orders  of  scenery.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  and  as  a  rule,  they  did  not  paint  landscape  of  any  order. 
Wilkie  was  almost  certainly  swayed  by  the  incomparable 
wealth  of  Fife  in  subjects  for  a  different  branch  of  art. 

In  the  wider  but  still  national  view,  Wilkie  was  one  of 
the  many  remarkable  men  whose  coming  attested  the 
eighteenth  century  awakening  of  Scottish  intellect  and 
taste.  They  came  in  clusters,  and  include  both  the  most 
brilliant,  the  most  able,  and  the  most  learned  men  and 
women  of  Scottish  birth,  who  reached  distinction  in  well- 
nigh  every  field  of  thought  and  endeavour.  The  roll  is 
too  long  to  call. 

No  such  constellation  is  passing  from  the  waning 
nineteenth  towards  the  dawning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  the  phenomenal  quickening  of  pent-up  energy  a 
hundred  years  ago  can  only  be  dubiously  accounted  for 
by  comparative  political  quietude  under  a  stable  Govern- 
ment, and  by  the  cryptic  operation  of  the  law  of  cycles. 
Concerning  Fife,  it  is  remarkable  that  within  ten  years  of 
the  death  (1790)  of  Adam  Smith  of  Kirkcaldy,  Lord 
Chancellor  Campbell  was  born  at  Cupar,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chalmers  at  Anstruther,  and  Wilkie  at  Cults. 

The  massing  of  these  names  brings  the  fact  into 
relief,  that  art  was  not  isolated.  The  intellectual  life  and 
culture  of  Scotland  were,  speaking  broadly,  only  begin- 
ing  when  Wilkie  came.  Art  was  almost  mature  at  its 
birth,  for  in  the  half-century  separating  David  Allan  from 
David  Roberts,  Raeburn  carried  portraiture  to  a  height 
few  have  since  attained;  Thomson  of  Duddingston 
showed  how  to  clothe  the  realism  of  nature  with  ideality 
and  imagination;  and  Sir  William  Allan  had  grafted 
history  upon  the  stem  of  Scots  art.  Wilkie  carried  the 
genre  of  David  Allan's  installation  up  to  and  within  the 
confines  of  history.  History,  genre,  landscape,  por- 
traiture— the  circle  was  complete.  Prior  to  the  period 
indicated,  a  personal  genius  for  art  only  discovered  itself 
in  sporadic  cases.  Afterwards,  like  poetry  and  music,  art 
was  allotted  a  fixed  place  in  the  scheme  of  national  life. 

In  that  view,  Wilkie  therefore  was  one  of  the  founders 
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of  Scots  art,  and  with  him  were  several  of  those  already 
mentioned  who  were  his  fellow-students  under  John 
Graham.  Raeburn  was  self-educated,  but  Sir  John 
Watson  Gordon  in  Edinburgh,  Andrew  Geddes  in 
London,  Sir  William  Allan,  the  elder  Alexander  Fraser, 
John  Burnet,  who  with  W.  H.  Lizars  was  both  painter 
and  engraver,  all  studied  beside  Wilkie.  That  several 
of  them  followed  the  same  line  of  art  is  shown  by 
their  subjects.  Amongst  Burnet's  is  The  Draught- 
Players  ;  amongst  Lizars'  are  Reading  the  Will 
and  The  Scotch  Wedding;  Fraser  also  painted  A 
Penny  Wedding,  and  amongst  his  other  subjects  are 
The  New  Coat,  The  Highland  Cottage,  Preparing 
for  the  Fish  Market,  and  Girl  Mending  a  Net. 
Carse  and  James  Burnet  followed  in  the  wake  of  Fraser. 
The  further  inquiry  is  pushed,  the  more  apparent  in 
fact  becomes  the  unwisdom  of  detaching  Wilkie  from 
the  home  circle  of  artists,  of  whom  he  was  chief  in  both 
genius  and  influence.  If  David  Allan  did  anything  to 
strengthen  Wilkie's  natural  impulse  towards  genre,  he 
must  have  been  further  sustained  by  the  practice  of  those 
more  strictly  his  contemporaries. 

GENEALOGY 

The  Wilkie  family  belonged  to  Midlothian.  The 
Rev.  David  Wilkie,  the  painter's  father,  was  born  in 
1738  at  Ratho-Byres,  'a  small  property,'  says  Sir  David, 
'  which  had  been  in  possession  of  our  family  for  400 
years.'  His  grandfather  was  tenant  only,  and  on  his 
death  the  mansion  fell  to  decay.  Sir  David  is  said  to 
have  entertained  a  project  of  buying  back  the  property, 
but  did  not  carry  it  out.  His  father's  early  life  was 
toilsome;  he  was  thirty-one  before  he  was  appointed 
assistant  minister  at  Glammis,  and  a  year  later  at 
Roscobie,  Fifeshire.  A  man  of  method,  and  probably 
more  of  a  mathematician  than  a  theologian,  he  records 
in  terse  phrase  several  important  steps  in  life.  The  first 
entry  of  present  interest  in  his  journal  has  reference 
to  his  presentation  to  Cults  on  24th  November  1773. 
On  nth  April  1774  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Cults. 
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' 1776,  October  18. — Was  this  day  married  to  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  in  Fife,  Miss  Mary  Campbell,  sister 
to  George  Campbell,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Cupar.' 

On  8th  February  1777  he  records  her  death — 'an 
event  the  most  affecting  I  ever  met  with.' 

( 1778,  November  3. — Was  this  day  married  to  Miss  Peggie 
Wilkie,  my  cousin,  in  Edinburgh.' 

She  died  on  28th  March  1780.  There  were  no 
children  of  either  marriage. 

'1781,  October  4. — Was  this  day  married  to  Miss 
Isabella  Lister,  daughter  to  Mr.  James  Lister,  farmer  of 
Pitlessie  Mill.' 

On  13th  August  1782  a  son  was  born,  and  named 
John;  on  3rd  July  1783  another  son  was  born,  and 
named  James.  The  third  entry  is  the  centre  of  interest 
in  this  unique  family  register  : — 

1 1785,  November  18. — This  day,  about  five  in  the 
evening,  Bell  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  on  December 
4th  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  David,  after  myself.' 

In  these  simple  terms  the  minister  of  Cults  recorded 
the  birth  of  his  third  son,  who  afterwards  became  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  R.  A.  There  were  also  another  son  named 
Thomas,  and  a  daughter,  Helen.  James  Lister  was 
a  miller,  an  elder  of  Cults  Kirk,  and  a  man  of  sagacity 
and  worth.  These  qualities  seem  to  have  descended  to 
Mrs.  Wilkie.  She  was  her  husband's  junior  by  many 
years,  but,  by  dint  of  decorous  and  courteous  bearing, 
quickly  dissipated  any  doubt  that  may  have  existed  as  to 
her  fitness  for  the  position  of  mistress  of  the  manse.  At 
least  through  his  mother,  therefore,  Wilkie  was  a 
*  Fifer.'  His  moral  qualities  he  seems  to  have  drawn 
equally  from  both  parents,  and  a  turn  for  mechanics 
which  he  displayed  in  boyhood  is  said  to  have  been  a 
family  trait ;  but  of  a  genius  for  art  amongst  kinsmen  or 
forebears  there  is  no  trace.  It  was  his  distinguishing 
gift,  and  the  special  form  it  took  was,  to  all  seeming, 
mainly  due  to  circumstance. 


CHAPTER    II 

The  Wilkie  Country 

Whatever  elements  fell  to  the  making  of  Wilkie  from 
the  great  wave  of  intellectual  energy  which,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  passed  over  not  only  Scotland  but 
England  and  the  Continent,  there  were  others,  less 
evasive  of  analysis,  traceable  to  his  cradle  in  Stratheden 
and  to  its  people.  It  may  not  be  possible  in  any  case  to 
explain  the  presence  of  a  genius  for  art,  but  special 
causes  may  be  discovered  for  the  awakening  of  a  dormant 
artistic  instinct.  The  form,  also,  through  which  the 
faculty  seeks  expression,  may  be  determined  by  the 
circumstance  of  early  life.  The  difficulty  of  accounting 
for  Wilkie's  gift  is  avoided  by  simply  saying  that  he  was 
born  an  artist;  but  why  he  painted  Pitlessie  Fair  and 
the  series  of  pictures  of  which  it  is  the  type,  and  not  the 
scenery  of  Eden  Valley,  is  within  the  range  of  reasoned 
explanation. 

All  about  Cults  the  landscape  is  quiet,  featureless,  and 
beautiful  only  with  the  placid  beauty  of  pastoral  peace. 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  parish  is  the  little  river 
Eden,  which  is  composed  of  several  burns  meeting  ten 
miles  or  more  to  the  west,  near  the  confines  of  the 
counties  of  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Perth.  Coming  eastward, 
past  Strathmiglo,  it  meanders  through  the  fertile  Howe 
of  Fife,  and  skirting  Cults  goes  down  past  Cupar  to  the 
sea.  On  its  right  bank  is  the  village  of  Pitlessie,  the 
largest  in  the  parish  of  Cults,  which  spreads  itself  in 
an  unconventional,  straggling  fashion  between  the  river 
and  the  highroad  from  the  coast  at  Dysart  to  Cupar. 
About   three-quarters   of  a   mile   along  the  highroad  a 
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hedge-lined  lane  strikes  off  to  the  right  and  leads  up  to 
the  church,  manse,  and  hamlet  of  Cults. 

There  is  not  a  hill  wholly  in  the  parish.  Looking 
towards  the  north,  the  view  is  uninterrupted  until  shut  in 
by  the  extension  of  the  Ochils  running  above  and  past 
Newburgh  down  towards  the  Tay.  To  the  south  and 
east  the  district  is  sheltered  by  a  continuation  of  the 
shoulder  of  the  Lomonds.  South  of  Cults,  Clatto  Hill, 
in  Kettle  parish,  rises  to  a  height  of  eight  hundred  feet ; 
and  Walton  Hill  rises  to  upwards  of  six  hundred  feet  on 
the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Cults.  With  low  sloping 
heights  behind,  at  the  foot  of  which  nestle  the  manse  and 
kirk  of  Cults,  and  the  broad  level  strath  in  front,  the 
character  of  the  scenery  of  the  district  may  easily  be 
realised. 

It  is  winning  but  not  inspiring,  picturesque  but  devoid 
of  sublimity.  There  is  nothing  to  quicken  the  heart- 
beat, to  stimulate  vitality.  The  drowsy  countryside 
seems  to  be  avoided  by  morning's  freshening  winds,  and 
to  be  only  touched  by  dilatory  airs  of  afternoon.  Its 
unruffled  serenity  is  akin  to  the  supine  composure  which 
lulls  ambition  asleep,  and  induces  indifference  to  a 
struggling  world.  Nature's  calm  would  lead  man  to 
reflection  and  dreamy  observation,  but  she  gives  him 
nothing  to  fire  his  blood  and  set  him  upon  the  upward 
way  leading  to  the  more  active  exercise  of  faculty  in  a 
fuller  life. 

Lingering  in  and  about  Stratheden,  from  Pitlessie  up 
to  Strathmiglo,  and  watching  nature  change  as  seasons 
pass,  even  a  temporary  resident  must  needs,  on  the  other 
hand,  feel  erelong  that  there  can  be  few  finer  places  for 
the  study  of  tone  in  landscape.  His  memory  becomes 
filled  with  little  sketches,  some  gleaming  with  silver, 
others  resonant  and  rich  in  tones  of  gold,  and  some 
pallid  in  the  prevailing  grey  of  Scottish  scenery.  The 
most  charming  vignettes  are  found  by  river-bank  and 
by-way,  by  dyke-side  and  plantation  fence. 

Here  is  an  autumn  jotting : — *  Near  the  Ladybank 
road  and  close  by  Pitlessie  is  a  low  grey  cottage,  its 
thatch  moss-grown  and  in  the  distance  almost  black, — 
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black  shot  through  with  grey;  drills  of  browning  potatoes  in 
front  make,  in  the  sun,  a  border  strip  of  coloured  gold  en- 
closing the  green  of  the  nearer  grass ;  and  all  is  set  against 
a  belt  of  dark  green  firs  which,  without  waving,  shiver  in 
the  wind.  A  beautiful  note,  firm  and  full  of  music,  is 
struck  by  a  stackyard,  a  yellow  mass  of  newly-led  grain. 
Under  the  trees,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  distant  wood, 
the  filmy  atmospheric  veil  lowers  the  light  to  pearly  grey 
and  mystery.' 

A  word-sketch  in  early  winter  includes  l  a  number  of 
cattle  huddled  together  in  the  corner  of  a  field  sheltered 
by  a  fir  wood.  Their  colours  vary  from  deep  brown, 
rich  as  mahogany,  to  mottled  grey.  Their  breath,  rising 
in  the  sharp  morning  air,  envelopes  the  group  in  a 
softening  haze.  So  perfect  is  the  pictorial  quality  of  the 
scene  in  respect  of  arrangement  and  tone,  that  it  might 
be  transferred  to  canvas  almost  without  selection  and 
composition.' 

A  third  is  an  early  morning  sketch  upon  Eden  bank 
above  Pitlessie  : — '  A  light  mist  rests  upon  the  river,  and, 
hiding  the  foundations  of  the  bridge  near  the  village, 
leaves  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  suspended  in  air.  A 
heron  rises  so  close  at  hand  that  one  hears  the  slow 
winnowing  of  its  huge  wings,  and  can  watch  it  drawing 
its  long  legs  into  place.  It  sails  leisurely  away  and  is 
lost,  its  grey  swallowed  up  in  that  of  the  morning.  In  a 
little  the  sun  comes,  and  the  river,  breaking  into  smiles, 
flashes  in  countless  twinkling  facets  through  the  mist, 
which,  woven  for  a  moment  through  with  beams  of 
coloured  light,  lifts  and  vanishes.' 

Upon  the  influence  of  such  scenes  upon  Wilkie  the  best 
comment  is  supplied  by  a  boyish  sketch — faintly  shaded  in 
— described  by  Cunningham,  of  *  a  flock  of  sheep  reposing 
in  a  meadow  under  the  shelter  of  a  wood  ;  the  sun  is  yet 
unrisen;  snow — for  it  is  winter — has  fallen  during  the 
night,  and  is  yet  unshaken  from  their  backs;  in  the 
neighbouring  cottages  the  morning  fires  are  kindled  and 
the  smoke  mounts  curling  and  blue  into  the  air.  This 
is  a  fine  subject,  and  was  to  the  last  a  favourite  with 
Wilkie;  it  was  taken  from  nature.      He  reckoned  the 
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snow  on  the  backs  of  the  sheep,  which,  compared  with 
their  fleeces,  has  a  whiteness  of  its  own,  an  original 
touch/ 

Such  is  Fife  nature,  and  was,  for  in  a  hundred  years 
Cults  landscape  can  have  undergone  no  change  in  effect, 
and  apparently  very  little  in  form  and  subject.  It 
abounds  in  unobtrusive  graces — a  birch  tree  in  a  bit  of 
meadow,  with  drooping  filmy  branches,  solitary  like  a 
deserted  queen — a  red-brown  squirrel  darting  hither  and 
thither  amongst  the  spruce  trees,  a  wandering  note  of 
russet  warming  the  sombre  green — trifles  that  serve  to 
break  monotony  as  dropping  bird-notes  break  the  silence 
of  woods.  Stratheden  does  not  present  the  gloomy 
majesty  and  grand  aspect  of  the  Highlands ;  it  does  not 
recall  the  mingled  gravity  and  mirth,  the  laughing  music 
and  varied  charms,  that  make  the  witchery  of  the  Border 
land  of  streams  ;  it  has  none  of  the  melancholy  that 
broods  over  the  enchanted  Forest.  It  is  sui  generis,  a 
compound  of  quietude,  simplicity,  and  reticence,  neither 
making  display  of  force  in  rude  storms  of  passion,  nor 
revealing  all  its  beauty  to  every  careless  eye. 

Whatever  grandeur  attaches  to  the  district  pertains  to 
history  and  not  scenery,  and  it  is  said  that  Fife  holds  the 
concentrated  essence  of  Scottish  history  and  character. 
Within  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  Cults  is  St.  Andrews,  the 
ecclesiastical  capital  of  Scotland,  and  the  centre  of  a  his- 
tory which  is  one  continuous  drama.  The  tragedy  that 
stained  Magus  Muir  is  hardly  softened  by  the  pathos 
surrounding  a  daughter  pleading  for  a  father's  life.  Six 
miles  to  the  west,  the  revelry  of  the  pleasure-loving  and 
knightly  Stuarts  at  Falkland  Palace  is  marred  by  death 
and  conspiracy.  Queen  Mary  hunted  in  its  woods,  and 
six  miles  still  farther  west  languished  in  the  prison  of 
Castle  Island,  Lochleven.  The  larger  island  bears  the 
name  of  St.  Serf,  the  Lowland  Columba,  and  is  associated 
with  Prior  Andrew  of  Wyntoun,  the  chronicler. 

The  names  of  Sharp,  Beaton,  Knox,  Wishart,  Patrick 
Hamilton,  and  Richard  Cameron — oppressors,  martyrs, 
reformers — represent  the  curious  medley  of  historical 
associations  surrounding  Cults.     There  is,  in  brief,  hardly 
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a  rood  of  ground  between  St.  Andrews  and  Lochleven, 
and  from  Largo  on  the  Forth  north  to  Lindores  on  the 
Tay,  which  has  not  something  to  tell  of  the  making  of 
Scots  history.  It  is  by  force  of  contrast,  all  the  more 
striking,  that  the  stage  of  past  events  so  vital  and  far- 
reaching  should  contain  a  recess  so  secluded  and  full  of 
peace  as  Cults. 

As  to  human  character,  there  is  a  close  sympathy 
between  place  and  people.  They  are  of  mixed  descent, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  superstructure  upon  a  slight  Celtic  foun- 
dation. The  result  is  a  racial  amalgam  of  fire,  shrewd- 
ness, and  caution.  You  see  the  men  and  women  of  Fife 
in  Wilkie's  pictures  precisely  as  the  latest  county  his- 
torian describes  them.  They  are  sagacious,  queer,  good- 
tempered,  rarely  beautiful  or  refined  of  feature,  and  as 
rarely  graceful  in  form,  but  generally  full  of  character  and 
intelligence.  They  are  fond  of  talk  and  equally  fond  of 
fun,  both  quiet  and  boisterous,  and  are  not  without  *  the 
true  pathos  and  sublime  of  human  life.'  This  they  would 
rather  hide  than  show,  but  Wilkie  saw  and  revealed  it. 

To  strangers  the  men  of  Fife  are  apt  to  be  chary  of 
speech  and  inquisitive,  telling  little  and  asking  much. 
They  are,  moreover,  tormented  with  many  of  the  little 
vices  that  flourish  best  in  seclusion.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  under  an  undemonstrative  manner  they  cherish 
many  solid  virtues,  such  as  win  esteem  even  when  they 
inspire  no  affection. 

Variety  of  occupation,  rank,  politics,  and  creed  has 
led  to  greater  variety  of  individual  character.  The 
county  population  includes  husbandmen,  fishermen, 
shepherds,  mariners,  miners,  and  weavers.  The  natives 
are  not  cast  in  a  single  mould.  The  typical  Fifer  is  not 
an  item.  He  is  a  personality  bearing  a  distinctive 
stamp.  Within  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  Ladybank,  as 
nearly  perfect  a  model  for  Judas  Iscariot  as  the  West 
can  produce  may  be  found  in  a  jobbing  gardener ;  close 
by  his  house  a  St.  Peter  lives,  a  preaching  millworker ;  a 
railway  porter  might  sit  for  St.  Paul.  There  is  a  fine 
choice  of  Sancho  Panzas,  one  of  whom  almost  inevitably 
suggests  a  question  whether  Dore*  did  not  find  in  Fife  a 
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model  for  his  drawing  of  Sancho  weeping  over  his  ass. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Begg  comes  back  in  a  carter — the  pro- 
minent nose,  shapely  mouth,  close-set  eyes,  the  imperious 
air,  the  aspect  so  curiously  blent  of  force  without  breadth, 
sunny  geniality  and  cast-iron  intolerance.  At  almost 
every  turn  an  observer  finds  himself  thrown  back  upon 
Gray  and  Shelley,  upon  village  Hampdens,  mute  Miltons, 
and  undeveloped  Wilkies.  What  Cunningham  says  upon 
this  score  is  quite  credible,  that  those  curious  in  county 
history  allege  that  when  in  want  of  a  head,  either  serious 
or  humorous,  Wilkie  had  recourse  to  Cults,  which  sup- 
plied all  he  required. 

It  may  now  be  understood  how  human  nature  in  Fife 
is  a  more  interesting  subject  of  study  than  nature  out-of- 
doors.  Nature  is  no  doubt  attractive,  but  man  is  more 
engrossing.  So  it  has  been  found  that  the  artists  of  Fife 
took  men  and  manners  as  their  themes,  and  rarely  turned 
to  landscape.  Wilkie  is  their  great  representative,  and 
the  problem  stated  near  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
is  solved.  By  arranging  the  facts  of  nature  and  the 
analogies  of  artistic  practice,  the  motive  is  discovered 
which  led  Wilkie  to  paint  Pitlessie  Fair  in  preference 
to  the  landscape  of  Cults  and  Kettle. 


CHAPTER    III 

The  Boy- Artist 

The  parish  history  of  Cults  is  ancient,  but  not  presently 
pertinent.  It  need  only  be  noted  that  a  sacred  edifice 
of  some  sort  existed  in  the  parish  in  very  early  times,  as 
A.  H.  Millar  speaks  of  its  having  been  "  re-dedicated 
by  Bishop  David  de  Bernham  on  8th  August  1243." 
The  same  author  ascribes  the  present  church  to  1793, 
a  date  which  brings  us  to  the  incumbency  of  Wilkie's 
father.  The  work  of  reconstruction  may  have  been 
begun  in  that  year,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
finished  until  1795. 

After  the  kirk,  the  masons  attacked  the  manse,  and 
completed  it  within  a  year.  Cunningham,  at  all  events, 
says  that  the  manse,  'an  old  and  tottering  fabric,  was 
cast  down  in  the  year  1796,  and  rebuilt.'  It  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  in  a  place  so  retired  the  building 
operations  upon  kirk  and  manse  were  spread  over  two 
or  three  years.  The  present  manse  accordingly  was 
not  Wilkie's  birthplace,  although  he  was  taken  to  it  in 
boyhood,  and  reared  in  it.  That  in  which  he  was  born 
stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  offices.  Otherwise 
there  can  have  been  little  change.  The  old  manse  was 
as  secluded  as  the  new,  was  embowered  amongst  the 
same  trees,  and  reposed  at  the  foot  of  the  same  gentle 
slope.  Off  the  highway,  out  of  the  world,  an  air  of  studi- 
ous indolence  hangs  about  the  spot. 

The  church  is  close  at  hand.  The  building  is  small 
and  plain,  little  more  than  four  walls  and  a  roof,  with  a 
very  modest  belfry,  and  wholly  unbeautified  except  by 
the  ivy  growing  up  its  walls.     It  stands  upon  a  knoll, 
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the  sloping  sides  of  which  form  the  churchyard,  where 
many  generations  of  parishioners  lie  buried.  There 
used  to  be  a  farm-steading  immediately  below  the  church, 
but  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  few  cottages,  which 
compose  all  that  there  is  of  a  hamlet  or  clachan  near  the 
church.  The  interior  of  the  latter  is  as  plain  as  the 
outside,  a  gallery  being  carried  from  side  to  side  in  front 
of  the  pulpit,  which  is  so  placed  against  the  southern 
wall  that  the  occupant  has  the  whole  congregation  in 
view.  There  are  three  mural  marbles  in  memory  of 
the  Wilkies,  but  to  these  and  their  several  legends  a 
return  will  be  made  hereafter. 

The  description  has  been  made  thus  minute,  that 
Wilkie's  artistic  beginnings  may  be  left  clear.  All  his 
surroundings  were  commonplace,  and  if  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  grew  were  otherwise,  they  were  so  in 
virtue  of  oddity  rather  than  of  any  quality  likely  to  awaken 
enthusiasm,  or  to  nurse  into  activity  a  latent  sense  of 
beauty.  As  to  works  of  art,  Cunningham  says  absolutely 
that,  excepting  a  stray  Sir  Joshua,  there  were  none  near 
the  manse,  and  that  in  the  whole  district  there  was 
nobody  capable  of  understanding  a  young  enthusiast  who 
found  a  pencil  in  a  charred  stick,  and  in  every  ragged  beggar 
saw  a  picture.  Wilkie  himself  was  never  conscious  of 
possessing  the  inborn  impulse  called  genius.  Regarding 
pictures  he  endorses  Cunningham's  statement,  but  the 
evidence  is  conflicting. 

The  home  atmosphere  breathed  by  the  young  artist 
was  wholesome  and  bracing.  He  lived  amidst  simple 
habits,  and  the  practice  of  frugality,  thrift,  and  constant 
industry.  Ministers  affected  no  superiority  to  work  and 
economy.  They  preached  in  homespun,  and  their 
wives  wore  gowns  of  their  own  making.  Mrs.  Wilkie 
was  obviously  a  model  housewife,  and  for  tocher  took 
to  the  manse  a  goodly  assortment  of  domestic  virtues. 
The  elder  Wilkie  resigned  himself  to  conditions  of  life 
he  saw  no  way  of  altering.  Contentment  entered  into 
his  philosophy,  and  he  always  counselled  self-restraint 
and  prudence. 

Concerning    young    David's    first    manifestations    of 
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artistic  leanings  and  faculty,  he  afterwards  said  of  him- 
self that  he  could  draw  and  paint  before  he  could  spell. 
His  first  subjects  were  figures,  and  upon  one  memorable 
occasion,  to  explain  a  drawing  of  a  female  head  upon 
the  floor,  he  said  he  was  '  making  bonnie  Lady  Gonie ' — 
Lady  Balgonie,  a  recent  visitor  to  the  manse.  At  the 
age  of  seven  he  was  able  to  read,  and  was  sent  to  school 
at  Pitlessie. 

The  village,  to  this  day,  is  only  less  slumbrous  than 
the  manse.  It  has  not  been  disturbed  by  the  railroad, 
and  is  little  more  than  grazed  by  the  highway.  It  can 
only  be  described  as  a  heterogeneous  concourse  of  houses, 
and  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  grown  without  plan, 
by  fortuitous  accretions.  Contiguity  to  the  Eden  has 
been  the  ruling  factor  in  determining  the  direction  of 
extension.  Variety  is  contributed  by  a  house  in  ruins 
and  the  tarred  exteriors  of  wooden  outhouses.  Over 
everything  hangs  that  air  of  settled  disorder  which  results 
from  the  study  of  individual  convenience. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  arrangement  relative  to  a 
common  plan  or  to  a  desirable  general  effect.  In- 
congruity prevails  on  every  hand.  In  gardens,  nastur- 
tiums climb  behind  drills  of  turnips,  and  a  potato  patch 
is  flanked  by  sweet-peas  and  clusters  of  love-lies-bleeding. 
Rows  of  cabbages  are  set  round  with  lines  of  purple- 
topped  beet,  and  similar  combinations  abound  in  the 
streets.  In  one  window,  apples  are  lying  amongst  house- 
shoes  and  such  smallwares  as  stockings  and  neckties. 
In  the  next,  an  old  playbill  is  spread  over  a  double 
tier  of  jam  -  pots.  The  next  is  resplendent  with  a 
geranium  in  flower,  a  lovely-leaved  begonia,  and  a 
pelargonium.  Windows  have  much  of  the  individuality 
of  men.  There  must  have  been  changes  in  the  houses 
since  Wilkie's  day,  but  not  in  the  character  of  the 
place. 

The  school  Wilkie  attended  was  presumably  the 
parish  school,  and  is  now  a  dwelling-house.  It  used  to 
be  one  of  two  houses,  the  other  of  which  was  the  weaving 
shop  and  domicile  of  the  dominie.  It  is  a  low  cottage  in 
a  back  street,  unpaved   and   muddy  in  rainy  weather, 
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with  nothing  even  slightly  picturesque  to  relieve  its 
depressing  meanness.  The  schoolmaster  when  Wilkie 
began  his  attendance  was  James  Ditson,  who  was  also 
precentor,  session-clerk,  and  in  his  hours  of  leisure — 
assuming  the  truth  of  tradition — handloom  weaver. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  his  father's  kirk  or 
Ditson's  school  was  Wilkie's  first  studio ;  it  is  certain 
that  he  made  studios  of  both.  The  school  had  many 
advantages.  He  was  not  overburdened  with  study  and 
lessons,  and  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  learned  little  more 
than  how  to  write.  Fun  and  frolic  were  better  to  him 
than  the  'elements.'  On  the  other  hand,  Pitlessie 
itself  was  an  inexhaustible  subject,  while  Ditson  and  his 
scholars  were  the  best  of  models  and  character-studies. 
So  Wilkie  neglected  'counting'  for  drawing,  and  filled 
his  slate  with  portraits  instead  of  sums.  When  asked  by 
his  companions  to  do  a  portrait,  he  made  a  charge  of  a 
pencil,  a  pen,  or  a  marble.  He  is  said,  too,  to  have  been 
fond  of  the  fields  and  of  watching  the  changing  tints  of 
woodland  and  sky.  If  a  figure  of  picturesque  quality 
came  into  the  scene,  so  much  the  better.  He  found 
subjects  alike  in  an  old  man  and  an  old  chair,  in  a  girl 
milking,  in  a  tinker  and  his  ass,  in  a  soldier  and  in  a 
gipsy.  His  first  efforts  in  composition  consisted  of  groups 
of  his  companions  arranged  according  to  scenes  borrowed 
from  story.  He  was  both  a  close  and  a  quick  observer 
of  the  life  and  incidents  of  Pitlessie,  its  fairs  and  games, 
its  characters  and  working  men,  its  smith  and  smithy, 
with  waiting  ploughmen  hanging  about  the  fire.  Know- 
ing the  place,  we  also  know  why  of  all  these  things — 
Pitlessie  Fair,  a  pedlar,  a  blind  fiddler,  a  penny  wedding, 
and  the  like — he  afterwards  made  pictures.  They  illus- 
trated his  own  youth. 

In  1797  he  left  Pitlessie  school  for  that  of  Kettle, 
about  two  miles  away,  up  the  Eden  westwards.  Taking 
the  highroad,  we  walk  beside  him  on  his  way  to  school. 
He  might  have  seen  and  sketched — so  old-fashioned  and 
quaint  are  they — these  same  country  men  and  women 
trudging  patiently  along,  have  met  similar  droves  of 
cattle   on  their  way  to  Cupar  market,   have  heard  the 
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cooing  of  pigeons,  the  cawing  of  rooks,  the  sough  of  the 
wind  through  the  same  beeches,  firs,  and  chestnuts. 

Kettle  furnished  a  slight  change  of  scene  but  not  of 
occupation.  He  says  that  his  reputation  had  preceded 
him,  and  that  he  got  no  rest  until  he  had  drawn  most  of 
the  heads  in  the  school.  His  teacher,  afterwards  Bishop 
Strachan,  tells  a  similar  story,  how  Wilkie  drew  more 
readily  than  he  could  write,  and  sketched  upon  slates, 
benches,  and  walls.  When  his  head  was  supposed  to  be 
down  over  his  task,  he  was  drawing  upon  the  margin  of 
his  books  the  heads  of  his  fellow-pupils.  Almost  from 
infancy  he  showed  a  feeling  for  humour. 

These  accounts  are  corroborated  by  Professor  Gillespie, 
who  went  as  minister  of  Cults  on  the  death  of  Wilkie's 
father.  He  tells  of  seeing  in  the  manse  nursery,  through 
the  newly  applied  whitewash,  half-obliterated  outlines 
of  heads  and  hands.  They  were  drawn  with  chalk, 
charcoal,  pencil,  keel,  and  sometimes  ink.  '  His  love 
of  character/  says  the  Professor,  '  was  with  him  a  very 
early  passion ;  a  grey-headed  beggar  man,  a  maimed 
soldier,  a  limping  sailor,  or  a  mendicant  fiddler,  were 
quickly  transferred  to  a  little  book  which  he  carried 
continually  in  his  pocket.' 

At  Kettle  he  saw  and  sketched  soldiers,  both  foot  and 
mounted,  and  during  that  period  went  to  Kirkcaldy  to 
see  a  review.  Of  a  grander  experience — his  first  view 
of  the  sea  and  shipping — his  impressions  have  not  been 
preserved.  He  treated  the  walls  of  Monimail  manse, 
and  of  any  house  he  visited,  as  he  did  those  of  his  own 
home.  Regarding  all  these  boyish  tastes  and  tendencies 
only  two  subjects  remain  to  be  noted — his  general 
education  and  topical  preferences  and  the  range  of  his 
artistic  sympathies. 

As  to  the  first,  he  did  not  attend  Dr.  Strachan's  school 
for  more  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  months,  which  brings 
the  narrative  down  to  1798-99.  He  was  then  sent  for 
a  short  time  to  Cupar  Academy.  It  is  suggestive  that, 
in  summing  up  the  learning  he  possessed  at  fifteen, 
Cunningham  gives  prominence  to  dancing  acquired  from 
a    'wandering   professor/   and   such   command   of    the 
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fiddle  as  enabled  Wilkie  to  play  one  or  two  simple  airs. 
He  manifested  no  literary  tastes,  but  listened  eagerly  to 
such  tales  from  history  as  appealed  to  his  imagination — 
stories  of  the  wars  with  England,  of  the  Covenanters, 
and  of  the  '45. 

In  art,  the  range  of  his  sympathies  was  less  restricted 
than  is  commonly  assumed.  The  drawing  of  his  school 
companions  developed  into  portrait-painting.  By  word- 
pictures,  as  well  as  by  sketches  of  the  smithy,  the  cobbler 
at  work,  and  the  weaver  at  his  loom,  the  boy-artist 
disclosed  his  predilection  for  genre.  That  his  later 
practice  gave  scant  evidence  of  a  love  of  nature  is  due 
to  his  having  cared  not  for  landscape  less,  but  for  genre 
more.  Of  his  early  sketches  the  majority  are  landscapes 
with  figures,  and  in  them  the  setting  is  not  neglected  for 
the  sake  of  the  figures.  For  a  few  years  afterwards  the 
scenes  of  Wilkie's  figure-paintings  continued  to  be  laid 
in  the  open  air.  So  far,  in  fact,  he  betrayed  no  ex- 
clusive inclination  towards  one  line  of  practice.  What  he 
might  have  done  under  different  circumstances  is  matter 
of  speculation.  Here  the  controlling  fact  is  that  he 
lived  amongst  subjects  for  genre.  Matters  were  in  that 
position  when  Wilkie  was  in  his  fifteenth  year. 


CHAPTER    IV 

Education  in  Art 

When  the  eighteenth  century  was  closing,  the  battle  of 
art  for  recognition  and  place  had  still  to  be  fought. 
When,  accordingly,  the  minister  of  Cults  saw  the  direc- 
tion in  which  his  son's  pursuits  and  inclinations  pointed, 
he  was  both  troubled  and  sore  afraid.  He  feared  the 
difficulty  attending  the  education  of  an  art-student,  and 
beyond  it  he  saw  no  certain  recompense.  He  associated 
art  with  an  exceptionally  precarious  living.  The  miller 
of  Pitlessie,  in  similar  mood,  preferred  the  pulpit  for 
his  favourite  grandson.  Mrs.  Wilkie  alone  understood 
her  son's  love  of  art,  and  gave  him  active  encourage- 
ment to  follow  the  course  of  his  choice.  Young 
David's  resolution  was  fixed,  and  his  father  wisely 
yielded.  The  end  of  his  quest  for  counsel  amongst  his 
neighbours  and  parishioners  was  that  David  set  out 
for  Edinburgh,  in  November  1799,  with  a  view  to 
entering  the  Trustees'  Academy,  the  Edinburgh  school 
of  art. 

George  Thomson — Burns'  correspondent — was  then 
secretary  of  the  Academy,  and  raised  some  objection  to 
Wilkie's  admission,  on  the  ground  of  the  inferiority  of 
his  drawings — said  that  the  boy  had  entirely  mistaken 
his  talents — but  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Leven 
passed  him  into  the  classroom.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  dwell  long  upon  this  period,  for,  looking  back  to  it, 
Wilkie  did  not  rate  at  a  very  high  value  the  instruction 
he  got  at  the  Academy.  He  was,  however,  in  several 
respects,  exceptionally  fortunate  in  the  time  of  his  going. 
John  Graham,  who  had  fully  demonstrated  his  power  in 
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history-painting,  had  recently  been  appointed  master, 
and  conscientiously  sacrificed  his  practice  as  painter  to 
his  duty  as  teacher.  He  entertained  an  exalted  view 
both  of  the  function  of  art  and  of  the  duties  attaching  to 
his  position.  He  inoculated  his  pupils  with  his  own 
enthusiasm,  and  did  not  rest  content  with  merely 
teaching  them  how  to  use  the  instruments  of  art.  He 
also  introduced  painting  in  oil  into  the  Academy,  and 
began  the  formation  of  a  collection  of  casts  from  the 
antique.  He  was  both  a  good  teacher  and  a  man  of 
worth. 

The  best  test  of  the  quality  of  Graham's  methods  is 
supplied  by  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  he  taught — Sir 
David  Wilkie,  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  Sir  William 
Allan,  John  Burnet,  and  the  first  Alexander  Fraser.  It 
was  also  a  distinct  advantage  to  Wilkie  to  associate  with 
such  fellow-students  in  the  classroom.  On  the  one 
hand,  no  doubt,  the  primary  object  of  the  directors  of 
the  Trustees'  Academy  was  the  improvement  of  manu- 
factures by  teaching  the  arts  of  design.  Wilkie,  there- 
fore, sat  beside  house-painters,  pattern-designers,  and 
other  students  of  the  art-industries,  whose  convenience 
and  occupation  determined  the  arrangement  of  the 
classes.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  acquiring  a  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  mecanique  of  art  from  a 
practical  painter ;  his  purpose  to  reach  the  upper  walks 
of  art  was  encouraged  by  one  who  had  followed  i  high 
art ' ;  and  his  ambition  was  sustained  by  an  enthusiast. 
He  was,  moreover,  stimulated  by  competition.  Even 
the  restriction  of  the  class-work  to  two  hours  daily — from 
ten  to  twelve — was  not  destitute  of  compensating  advan- 
tage. It  gave  Wilkie  time  to  put  the  daily  lesson  into 
practice,  to  exercise  both  his  hand  by  drawing  and  his 
eye  by  observation,  and  to  study  and  experiment  in 
technique. 

Apart  from  his  artistic  pursuits,  little  is  known  of  his 
life  in  Edinburgh,  except  that  he  lodged  in  a  small  room, 
two  stairs  up,  and  scantily  furnished,  in  Nicolson  Street, 
on  the  south  side.  Visitors  saw  little  but  the  imple- 
ments  of  art,  a  few  sketches,  a   copy   of   The   Gentle 
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Shepherd,  a  Bible,  and  a  fiddle.  To  save  expense,  he 
was  frequently  his  own  model,  and  a  call  while  he  was 
drawing  from  hand,  foot,  or  knee  was  never  allowed  to 
interrupt  his  work.  He  was  necessarily  economical,  and 
he  was  not  strong.  Even  a  visit  to  Cults  in  vacation 
time  is  conjectural.  His  Edinburgh  days  were  spent  in 
the  classroom,  in  home  practice,  and  in  looking  for  and 
studying  character  in  the  streets.  We  hear  of  his 
devoting  his  leisure  to  wandering  about  the  city, 
watching  workmen  and  teamsters,  and  more  particularly 
the  rustic  groups  occasionally  found  in  the  Grassmarket 
and  High  Street. 

What  he  was  and  what  he  did  at  this  time  is  vividly 
presented  in  a  letter  to  his  father  from  Graham,  and  in 
the  reminiscences  of  his  companions,  Burnet  and  William 
Allan,  preserved  by  Cunningham.  Graham  found  him, 
of  all  his  students,  the  most  attentive  and  the  most 
desirous  to  learn.  A  reference  to  Wilkie's  critics  no 
doubt  indicates  that  Graham's  letter  was  written  a  good 
many  years  after  the  Academy  period,  but  its  having 
been  so  does  not  detract  from  its  trustworthiness  as 
testimony,  and  from  its  weight  as  an  expression  of 
opinion.  In  it  is  indicated  in  the  most  positive  terms 
the  master's  confidence  in  Wilkie's  capacity  for  the 
highest  forms  of  art,  in  his  power  of  delicate  execution, 
and  in  his  taste. 

Burnet  says  he  had  enthusiasm  when  he  entered  the 
Academy,  but  little  knowledge  of  drawing.  At  the  same 
time  he  surpassed  his  more  skilful  companions  in 
grasping  the  character  of  what  he  drew.  He  wished 
to  know  the  action  and  sentiment  of  any  specimen 
fragment,  a  hand  or  a  foot,  that  he  drew  from  the 
antique.  Every  figure  in  a  great  artist's  work  had  to 
him  a  specific  meaning.  His  earliest  drawings  were 
of  ears,  eyes,  noses,  and  a  famous  foot,  which  a 
Cults  critic  thought  ■  mair  like  a  flounder.'  After 
these  he  drew  in  red  chalk  a  head  of  Niobe  from  the 
antique. 

In  what  follows  Burnet  is  too  pointed  for  paraphrase. 
He  says  that  Wilkie 
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1  made  nature  his  Ostade  and  his  Teniers  ;  and  Carse,1 
with  his  fine  tone  of  colour,  his  Rembrandt  and  Jan  Steen. 
Next  to  nature  he  loved  the  works  of  David  Allan  ;  and  as 
Raphael  is  traced  in  Pietro  Perugino,  so  may  David  the 
First  be  traced,  but  in  a  loftier  degree,  in  David  the  Second. 
Wilkie,  as  you  may  see  in  some  of  his  pictures,  did  not 
hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  several  of  Allan's  attitudes.  I 
can  see  this  even  in  The  Chelsea  Pensioners  ;  but  the  one 
was  always  within  the  circle  of  taste  and  propriety,  while 
the  other,  even  in  his  happiest  works,  seldom  seems  to 
have  observed  such  limits,  which  are  easier  felt  than 
defined.  In  his  early  study  of  character,  his  skill,  his  more 
than  skill,  in  seizing  nature  in  her  negligence  and  happiest 
moods,  may  be  found  the  origin  of  his  vast  success  in  repre- 
sentations of  familiar  manners  and  domestic  life.' 

Sir  William  Allan  also  goes  into  details.  None  could 
be  more  regular  and  industrious,  he  thinks,  than  Wilkie, 
who  from  the  first  showed  a  feeling  for  expression  and 
character.  An  illustration  of  this  was  a  sketch  of 
Graham  reading,  which  to  Allan  appeared  almost  a 
miracle.  Wilkie's  knowledge  seemed  far  beyond 
his  years ;  when  he  began  anything  he  finished  it, 
and  did  it  well;  his  progress  was  marvellous.  He 
frequented  trysts,  fairs,  and  market-places  on  the  look- 
out for  character,  and  drew  thence  the  materials  which 
ensured  variety.  Allan  also  frequently  met  him  in  an 
auction-room  in  the  High  Street,  when  prints  and 
etchings  were  on  view  prior  to  sale.  '  Those  from 
Rembrandt  and  Ostade  attracted  him  much  at  that 
time.  I  believe  he  had  not  seen  an  original  picture  by 
either  of  those  great  masters,  and  yet  the  subjects  he 
then  painted  partook  largely  of  both  ;  sharing  in  the  fine 
composition  and  drawing  of  the  one,  and  the  great 
depth  and  powerful  colouring  of  the  other. ' 

Wilkie  entered  a  competition  at  the  Academy  in 
which  a  prize  of  ten  pounds  was  offered  for  the  best 

1  Alexander  Carse,  a  contemporary  of  Wilkie,  who  lived  chiefly 
in  London,  and  died  there  about  1830-40.  lie  was  a  frequent 
exhibitor  in  the  Royal  Academy.  His  subjects  were  such  as  A 
Field  Preacher  in  a  Scottish  Village,  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  etc.  He 
is  considered  a  good  colourist,  but  not  equal  to  the  elder  Fraser. 
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painting  from  Macbeth^  but  was  unsuccessful.  In 
1803  he  won  the  prize  for  Calisto  in  the  Bath  of  Diana, 
but  how  often  on  other  occasions  he  lost  and  won  is  not 
known.  Throughout  this  whole  period  he  assiduously 
practised  portraiture,  and  painted  and  drew  miniatures 
in  oil,  water-colour,  and  in  pencil.  Some  were  character- 
studies,  and  are  said  to  have  been  good ;  others  are 
described  as  inexpressive  and  comparatively  weak. 
Quality,  in  short,  varies  according  to  expression,  and  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  work  discloses  the  character  of 
the  subject. 

He  also  began  to  compose  groups,  into  which  were 
fitted  the  faces  and  figures  got  during  the  rambles  of  his 
leisure.  One  of  these  was  an  illustration  on  pasteboard 
of  Hector  Macneil's  Scotland's  Skaith,  or  Will  and 
Jean,  the  foundation  of  two  later  pictures,  and  described 
by  Cunningham  as  '  the  true  first-fruit  of  his  genius. ' 
He  then  enlarged  it  in  oil  upon  panel,  making  such 
alterations  as  he  thought  necessary,  and  so  produced  his 
first  easel  picture,  The  Village  Politicians.  This  is 
understood  to  be  the  sketch  mentioned  by  Millar  as 
being  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Dundee  Museum. 
The  same  title  was  given  to  a  well-known  later  picture. 
Villagers  listening  to  a  Story,  and  Village  Card- 
Players,  are  ascribed  to  the  year  1802,  and  were 
acquired  by  Mr.  Charles  Kinnear  of  Kinloch.  Other 
subjects  Wilkie  found  in  The  Gentle  Shepherd  and 
Home's  tragedy  of  Douglas,  Without  arriving  at  any 
formal  decision  in  the  matter,  he  had  thus  given  un- 
mistakable signs  of  preferring  the  line  of  art  he  after- 
wards followed,  when,  in  1804,  he  left  the  Trustees' 
Academy  and  returned  to  the  manse  of  Cults. 


CHAPTER   V 

In  the  Balance 

Returning  home,  Wilkie's  first  thoughts  were  given  to 
an  acceptable  subject  for  a  picture  in  genre,  his  second 
to  painting  such  portraits  as  offered.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  he  was  barely  nineteen,  and  that  when  in 
Edinburgh  he  must  have  known  the  position  and 
reputation  of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn — thirty  years  his 
senior — if  he  did  not  know  his  work.  He  did  not 
hesitate,  however,  in  giving  figure-painting  the  prefer- 
ence, and  he  did  not  travel  far  afield  in  quest  of  a 
subject.  Literally  he  did  not  leave  his  father's  parish, 
and  even  hovered  about  the  steps  of  the  manse  itself 
and  the  pews  of  the  kirk.  It  is  characteristic,  and  gives 
an  insight  into  both  his  motive  and  methods,  that  his 
choice  of  a  theme  should  be  The  Country  Fair,  or,  as  it 
has  since  been  known,  Pitlessie  Fair.  The  village 
supplied  the  framework,  and  the  parish  abounded  in 
models. 

A  literal  transcript  of  the  sights  of  the  annual  fair, 
without  imaginative  embellishment,  and  a  faithful 
rendering  of  the  men  and  women  then  thronging  the 
village,  constituted  his  aim.  Without  loss  of  time  he 
began  work.  He  stretched  a  canvas,  the  largest  he  had 
then  used,  and  for  an  easel  made  a  chest  of  drawers  do 
service,  by  pulling  out  the  middle  drawer  and  resting  the 
canvas  upon  it.  He  made  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the 
village,  and  roughly  blocked  out  the  groups  to  be 
introduced.  The  individual  members  of  these  he  could 
get  at  Pitlessie  on  any  market  day,  when  the  whole 
parish  seemed  to  empty  itself  into  the  village.  His 
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drawings  included  his  father,  his  grandfather,  elders, 
farmers,  labourers,  and  tradesmen,  men  and  women  of 
all  classes  and  conditions,  whom  he  sketched  as  best  he 
could,  at  kirk,  market,  and  on  the  street,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  canvas.  Here  the  lay  figures  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Dr.  Martin  were  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. 

People  of  every  rank  went  to  see  the  picture  while  in 
progress,  and  this  accounts  for  his  having  been  subjected 
to  both  protest  and  remonstrance,  but,  apparently,  to  no 
purpose.  The  figure  required  by  the  exigencies  of  com- 
position was  introduced  without  leave  asked  of  the  original, 
and  sleepers  in  church  were  ruthlessly  victimised.  Some 
of  the  more  rigid  based  their  complaints  upon  these  Sun- 
day sketches  as  a  desecration  of  both  the  day  and  the  place 
of  their  making.  Wilkie  replied  that  he  could  both  listen 
and  draw.  A  few  thought  their  dignity  compromised,  and 
even  the  artists  father  for  a  time  felt  scandalised.  He 
is  represented  in  conversation  with  a  publican,  and 
Cunningham  tells  that  he  was  mollified  by  a  naive 
suggestion  that  he  looked  as  if  he  were  warning  the 
other  to  keep  a  decorous  house. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  picture  was  given  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  September  1843.  Speaking  of 
Wilkie's  occupation  in  1 804,  the  reviewer  says  : 

'But,  above  all,  Wilkie  had  during  his  leisure  hours, 
while  at  the  paternal  manse,  conceived  and  carried  through 
innumerable  stages  of  sketching  and  re-sketching,  up 
almost  to  its  ultimate  completion,  that  rich  performance — 
the  richest  in  some  respects  of  all  that  he  ever  finished — 
his  Pitlessie  Fair. 

g  It  is  on  a  canvas  of  44  by  25  inches  ;  into  this  space  the 
young  artist  has  compressed  such  a  panorama  as  never 
before  was,  and  never  again  will  be,  produced  of  the  whole 
rural  life  of  a  province.  There  are  groups  enough  to  have 
given  the  foundation  of  a  dozen  masterpieces  ;  in  fact,  we 
may  trace  here  in  embryo  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the 
forms  that  ever  his  genius  animated  :  it  is  to  Wilkie  much 
what  the  Border  Minstrelsy  is  to  Scott.  The  figures,  in 
number  140,  are  almost  all  portraits — for  the  greater  part 
portraits  from  Cults  itself  and  the  two  or  three  next  parishes 
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— the  "  old  familiar  faces  "  which  he  had  been  studying  and 
sketching  ever  since  he  could  hold  a  pencil.  .  .  .  No 
invention,  no  creation  by  rule,  but  the  breathing  world  of 
Fife  seen  as  through  a  glass  darkly.' 

In  variety  and  in  completeness  of  conception,  Wilkie 
never  excelled  this  picture.  Several  years  afterwards  he 
said  of  it  that,  although  no  doubt  badly  painted,  it  had 
more  subject  and  more  entertainment  in  it  than  any 
other  three  pictures  he  had  since  produced.  Sheriff 
Mackay  styles  it  the  germ  of  all  his  best  work.  As  a 
collection  of  separable  incidents  and  figures,  the  Fair,  of 
course,  lacks  concentration  of  interest,  unity  of  action, 
and  the  focussing  of  thought  and  purpose.  These  are 
found  in  the  several  groups  massed  in  the  picture.  It  is 
the  history  of  a  village  day,  a  copious  extract  from  the 
parish  records.  Cunningham's  description  is  apt  and 
brief — 'the  portrait  of  a  village.'  For  twenty-five 
pounds  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Kinnear  of 
Kinloch,  Wilkie's  first  patron.  It  gave  the  painter  his 
first  taste  of  notoriety  if  not  of  fame,  although  the  Fife 
folk,  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  are  ever  slow  to 
recognise  home-grown  capacity. 

The  picture  was  sent  to  Kinloch,  but  Wilkie  after- 
wards asked  that  it  might  be  forwarded  to  him  in 
London,  in  order,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Darling,  that  he 
might  'give  it  the  benefit  of  his  increasing  skill.'  It 
was  there  seen  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  others,  and,  in 
simple  truth,  proved  a  stepping-stone  to  fortune.  In 
February  1806  Wilkie  wrote  his  father  that  the  Earl 
of  Mansfield  'seemed  to  admire  the  Pitlessie  Market 
very  much,  and  desired  me  to  send  it  to  his  house  to 
show  to  his  lady.'  It  paved  the  way  to  the  Earl's 
commission  for  The  Village  Politicians.  The 
Countess,  however,  had  seen  the  picture  a  month 
previously  at  the  Midlothian  Stodarts,  and  had  asked 
that  it  might  be  sent  home  with  her  to  show  some  friends. 
The  result  was  that  Wilkie  was  sent  for  and  had  a 
favourable  reception. 

In  another  letter  home  (5th  June  1806),  Wilkie 
writes :  '  I  called  on  Mr.  Whitbread  the  other  day,  and 
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took  the  Fair  along  with  me  to  show  to  Mrs.  Whitbread. 
She  asked  me  to  let  it  remain  with  her,  and  entreated 
me  not  to  send  it  back  to  Scotland.  Mr.  Whitbread 
has  engaged  me  to  paint  a  picture  for  him.  Tell  the 
people  of  Pitlessie  that  they  have  more  honour  conferred 
on  them  now  than  they  ever  had  before ;  tell  them  that 
they  are  seen  and  admired  by  the  first  people  in  the 
kingdom;  and  tell  my  grandfather  that  he  is  not  the 
least  admired  among  them.'  It  proved  that,  painting 
the  Fair  at  a  venture,  Wilkie  '  breathed  a  song  into  the 
air.' 

While  busy  with  it,  he  further  occupied  himself  at 
intervals  with  portraits,  drawings,  paintings,  and  sketches 
in  all  media  and  of  great  variety.  At  this  time  also 
he  painted  The  Bounty  Money  or  The  Village 
Recruit,  and  mention  is  made  of  an  inn  sign-board. 
The  scene  of  the  former  is  the  interior  of  an  inn,  where 
two  soldiers  are  dilating  presumably  upon  the  glories  of 
war  to  a  knot  of  countrymen,  while  an  old  man  sits 
smoking  by  the  fire,  and  the  waiter  is  drawing  the  cork 
of  a  bottle,  in  the  coming  contents  of  which  the  recruit 
seems  mainly  interested. 

Wilkie  painted  both  miniatures  and  life-size  portraits, 
and,  after  exhausting  Cupar  and  Cults,  travelled  in 
search  of  commissions  to  Kinghorn,  St.  Andrews, 
Dundee,  and  Aberdeen.  Millar  {History  of  Fife) 
mentions  James  Morison  of  Naughton  as  an  early 
patron.  He  was  a  Bailie  of  Dundee,  and,  struck  with 
his  young  neighbour's  talent,  did  much  to  encourage 
and  assist  him.  The  same  author  says  that  there  is  at 
Naughton  a  highly-prized  memento  of  Wilkie,  in  the 
form  of  a  very  early  water-colour  drawing  of  a  thistle, 
valuable  as  an  example  of  the  painter's  work  in  that 
medium.  He  also  painted  a  portrait  of  Morison  along 
with  his  granddaughter,  Isabel  B.  Morison,  which  is  still 
in  the  family  gallery  at  Naughton. 

To  enumerate  works  of  this  class,  and  such  water- 
colour  drawings  as  a  scene  from  The  Gentle  Shepherd 
and  a  sketch  of  the  Cults  beadle,  would  serve  no 
purpose.     Wilkie's  compositions  do  not  appear  to  have 
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risen  far  above  the  conventional,  and  his  portraits, 
although  superficially  faithful,  were  neither  penetrating 
in  respect  of  characterisation,  nor  strikingly  individual  in 
point  of  expression. 

In  any  event,  for  Wilkie  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland 
did  not  prove  an  El  Dorado.  His  anxiety  to  learn  is 
shown  by  his  having  copied  Ibbotson's  book  upon  the 
use  of  oil  colours,  'and,'  says  Cunningham,  'mixing 
his  palettes  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  author,  he 
communicated  that  grey  leaden  hue  to  some  of  his  early 
works,  which  is  dbservable  even  in  The  Blind  Fiddler.' 
Manifestly  Fife  was  not  the  place  for  him,  but  when  he 
spoke  of  prosecuting  his  studies  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  London,  he  was  opposed  by  both  parents.  His 
mother  feared  the  effect  of  City  life  upon  his  health. 
His  father  feared  metropolitan  competition.  But  he  was 
not  to  be  dissuaded,  and,  gathering  in  his  portrait 
accounts,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  brought  by  the 
Fair  not  being  paid  till  afterwards,  he  sailed  from  Leith 
for  London  on  20th  May  1805  with  about  sixty  pounds 
in  his  pocket.  His  exact  condition  is  sketched  in  a 
letter  (1st  January  1820)  to  Mr.  John  Anderson : 
'When  I  first  came  to  London,  I  had  but  a  small  sum 
of  money  saved  from  my  labours  in  Fife — about  ^60. 
I  had  no  friend  previously  in  London.' 


CHAPTER   VI 

Condition  of  Art  in  England 

Knowing  Cults  and  the  drowsy  hum  of  village  life,  the 
change  that  London  meant  to  Wilkie  becomes  all  the 
more  hopelessly  measureless.  In  one  particular  his 
going  was  fortunately  planned.  He  reached  the  Metro- 
polis when  English  art  —  like  that  of  Scotland — was 
settling  into  the  forms  of  modernity.  For  twenty  years 
of  his  life  Hogarth  was  contemporary  with  David  Allan, 
but  had  been  full  twenty  years  in  his  grave  when  Wilkie 
was  born.  When  the  latter  arrived  in  London,  he  found 
a  vacant  place  awaiting  him,  for  no  one  had  arisen  to 
take  up  Hogarth's  brush.  Of  all  the  more  prominent 
artists  of  the  time,  William  Mulready  (b.  1786)  probably 
makes  the  nearest  approach  to  ranking  as  a  competitor 
of  Wilkie. 

Portrait-painting  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Reynolds 
that  figure-painting  bore  to  Hogarth.  In  landscape,  in 
short,  the  art  of  England  demonstrated  its  most  spon- 
taneous activity  and  its  highest  power  in  Wilkie's  early  day. 
For  that  branch  of  art,  Richard  Wilson  (17 14-1782)  and 
Gainsborough  did  what  Reynolds  did  for  portraiture,  and 
when  Wilson  died  Old  Crome  was  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
Twenty-five  years  from  the  birth  of  Crome  in  1768 
include  all  the  men  who  gave  emphasis  and  impulse  to 
the  magnificent  outburst  of  genius  associated  chiefly 
with  the  great  names  of  Turner  and  Constable.  Turner 
was  born  in  1775,  Constable  in  1776,  Collins  in  1778, 
Callcott  in  1779,  Cotman  in  1782,  Cox  in  1783,  and 
Stark,  Vincent,  and  John  Linnell  within  four  years  of 
each  other  in  the  '(jo's.     Turner  was  ten  years  Wilkie's 
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senior,  and  Vincent  was  his  junior  by  eleven.  Singly  the 
men  were  great,  but  it  was  their  coming  together  that,  as 
in  the  Scots  parallel,  makes  the  phenomenon. 

Such,  broadly  and  briefly  sketched,  was  the  position  of 
English  art  in  1805,  and  such  the  manner  of  men 
amongst  whom  Wilkie  found  a  place.  He  both  shared 
their  advantages  and  was  exposed  to  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  they  encountered.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  preserving  his  individuality  intact.  Through  him, 
accordingly,  a  form  of  genre,  Scots  by  birth  and  lineage, 
although  modified  in  transit  by  Continental  influences, 
was  grafted  upon  English  art.  The  distinction  between 
him  and  the  younger  landscape-painters  is  one  of  advan- 
tage and  leadership.  Constable  and  Turner  broke  through 
the  convention  resulting  from  the  imitative  adoption  of 
Continental  precedents.  They  set  aside  the  established 
authorities,  Salvator,  Claude,  the  Poussins,  and  the  Dutch. 
Having  done  so,  they  took  their  place  at  the  head  of  the 
first  thoroughly  British  school  of  landscape. 

Portraiture  and  genre  were  in  a  far  less  fortunate 
position.  They  lagged  behind  in  the  same  condition 
in  which  landscape  art  had  been  before  it  was  freed 
from  bondage  by  Constable,  Turner,  Cox,  and  their 
contemporaries.  If,  accordingly,  Wilkie  felt  invigorated 
by  the  general  artistic  activity  of  the  time,  and  found 
a  stimulus  in  the  prevailing  energy,  he  was  also  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  falling  in  with  current  traditions,  for 
there  was  no  Constable,  no  Turner,  in  either  portrait- 
painting  or  genre. 

To  Wilkie  the  danger  was  very  real.  The  art  he  took 
to  London  was  in  conception,  sentiment,  and  form 
broadly  identical  with  that  by  which  convention  had 
been  imported,  the  domestic  art  of  the  Flemings  and 
Dutch.  Never  strong  in  the  initiative  faculty,  although 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  conceive  Wilkie  stooping  to 
a  degraded  subject,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  fascination 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  manner  had  for  him,  the  refine- 
ments of  technique  discovered  in  Teniers  and  Ostade. 
The  thing  he  was  most  likely  to  do  was  the  thing  he 
did.     He  adapted  the  foreign  manner  to  self-expression, 
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the  statement  of  his  own  conceptions.  He  acquiesced 
in  methods  and  styles  which  were  retained  in  England  at 
least  throughout  his  life. 

This  explanation  may  clear  the  ground  from  which 
Wilkie  started.  It  obviates  the  risk  of  exaggerating  his 
genius,  of  seeming  to  represent  him  as  a  greater  artist 
than  he  really  was.  No  Dutchman  or  Fleming  ever  in- 
spired Wilkie  with  either  a  picture  or  a  single  figure 
entering  into  a  picture,  but  both  taught  him  much 
concerning  the  manner  of  painting  pictures.  The  point 
to  be  keptf  clear  is  that  their  influence  did  not  go  below 
technique. 

On  that  understanding,  what  Professor  Hodgson,  R.A., 
says  of  English,  or  rather  British,  art — for  Wilkie  was 
Scots  and  Mulready  Irish — in  1837,  may  be  carried  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  had,  in  the  main,  a 
distinctly  Dutch  character.  Wilkie,  Leslie,  Mulready, 
Webster,  Landseer,  and  the  portrait-painters  focussed 
their  lights,  and  spread  their  brown  translucent  shadows 
in  the  manner  of  Jan  Steen,  Terburg,  Metzu,  Rembrandt, 
and  Van  Dyck.  It  requires,  the  Professor  thinks,  little 
proficiency  in  criticism  to  detect  the  influence  of  Ostade 
in  Wilkie's  Blindman's  Buff,  and  of  Metzu  in  Mul- 
ready's  Whistonian  Controversy.  The  distinction 
between  them  is  that  the  British  painter  threw  his  best 
efforts  into  sentiment ;  with  the  Dutchman,  art  was  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  One  thought  of  matter,  the  other 
of  manner ;  one  of  ideal,  the  other  of  expression ;  one  of 
substance,  the  other  of  style.  Wilkie  placed  the  accent 
upon  subject,  and  only  vied  with  the  Dutch  in  embellishing 
its  treatment. 

On  reaching  London  he  took  a  room  suitable  for  studio 
work,  looked  out  a  shop  where  the  pictures  he  took  with 
him  could  be  exposed  for  sale,  and  entered  his  name  as 
a  probationer  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Very  soon  one  of 
his  pictures  —  said  to  be  The  Village  Recruit  —  was 
sold  for  six  pounds,  and  in  July  he  took  his  place  in 
the  class  at  the  Academy.  The  hours  of  attendance 
were  from  eleven  to  two,  and  in  the  evening  from  five 
to  seven.     John  Jackson  was  one  of  the  students,  and 
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seems  to  have  known  something  of  Wilkie's  doings  in 
Edinburgh.  He  wrote  B.  R.  Haydon,  telling  him  that 
'there  is  a  raw,  tall,  pale,  queer  Scotchman  come,  an 
odd  fellow,  but  there  is  something  in  him  :  he  is  called 
Wilkie.' 

Soon  afterwards  Haydon  and  Wilkie  met,  and  began  a 
hot-and-cold  friendship,  which  somehow  lasted  for  life. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Haydon  that,  at  first,  he  felt  jeal- 
ously anxious  lest  Wilkie  should  turn  out  to  be  an  historical 
painter.  Jackson  had  mentioned  his  having  painted  in 
Edinburgh  a  scene  from  Macbeth.  Opinions  of  Wilkie 
differed  considerably.  Jackson  said  he  drew  '  too  square ' 
to  please  him.  Another  thought  his  style  vulgar.  Hay- 
don asked  Fuseli's  opinion.  '  Oh,'  said  Jackson,  '  he 
tinks  dere's  someting  in  de  fellow.' 

Next  day  Haydon  went  to  draw;  Wilkie  came  in  about 
an  hour  later. 

'  He  was  tall,'  says  Haydon,  '  pale,  quiet,  with  a  fine 
eye,  short  nose,  vulgar  humorous  mouth,  but  great  energy 
of  expression.  After  drawing  a  little,  he  rose  up,  looked 
over  me,  and  sat  down.  I  rose  up,  looked  over  him,  and 
sat  down.  Nothing  further  passed  this  day,  our  first  to- 
gether. .  .  .  The  next  day  .  .  .  Wilkie  was  not  there.  The 
following  day  he  came,  asked  me  a  question,  which  I 
answered,  and  then  we  began  to  talk,  to  argue,  to  disagree, 
and  went  away  and  dined  together.  We  used  to  dine  at 
an  ordinary  in  Poland  Street,  in  a  house  on  the  right.  You 
passed  through  the  passage  and  came  to  the  dining-room 
with  a  skylight  in  it.  Many  French  came  there,  and  here 
it  was  that  Wilkie  got  that  old  fellow  in  the  Village  Poli- 
ticians, reading  the  paper  with  his  glasses  on.' 

The  two  young  men  afterwards  became  very  intimate, 
drawn  together  apparently  by  the  vast  difference  between 
them  in  respect  of  temperament,  opinions,  and  art-prac- 
tice. In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  James  Wilkie,  the  artist 
writes  of  the  Poland  Street  dining-room  that  the  dinner 
cost  thirteenpence,  and  that  he  had  the  advantage  of 
there  hearing  all  the  languages  of  Europe — Corsican, 
Italian,  French,  German,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  —  talked 
with  the  greatest  fluency. 
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Wilkie's  ways  and  habits  may  be  gathered  from  his 
letters.  In  one  he  speaks  of  having  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  of  the  students  who  seemed  to  know  a  good 
deal  of  the  '  cant  of  criticism/  and  seldom  allowed  any- 
thing merit  that  was  not  two  hundred  years  old.  He 
had  seen  many  fine  pictures  of  the  old  school,  and  was 
convinced  that  no  picture  could  possess  real  merit  unless 
it  was  a  just  representation  of  nature. 

Some  of  his  critical  opinions,  upon  Hoppner,  Lawrence, 
Opie,  West,  and  William  Allan,  are  contained  in  a  letter 
to  Macdonald,  his  fellow-student  in  Edinburgh.  Allan 
had  set  out  for  Russia.  By  this  time  Wilkie  had  been 
introduced  to  Flaxman,  'the  best  modeller  we  have/ 
Nollekens,  West,  and  Fuseli,  Professor  of  painting  and 
keeper  of  the  Academy.  West  he  admired  greatly, 
thinking  that  for  grandeur  of  design,  clearness  of  colour- 
ing, and  correct  outline,  his  works  surpassed  any  modern 
pictures  he  had  seen.  Thereafter  he  comments  upon  a 
curiously  assorted  group,  Morland,  Teniers,  and  Turner. 
For  clear  touching,  the  works  of  Teniers  seemed  to  go  to 
the  height  of  human  perfection;  they  made  all  other 
pictures  look  misty  beside  them. 

Wilkie  liked  London,  but  found  it  expensive,  and  as 
his  studies  at  the  Academy  left  him  little  or  no  time  to 
paint  portraits,  he  feared  that  the  exhaustion  of  his  re- 
sources would  compel  his  return  to  Scotland.  The  home 
correspondence  of  this  period  is  simple  and  touching. 
In  September  (1805)  he  writes  his  father  about  inquiries 
he  had  been  making  at  a  Mr.  Stodart's,  concerning  a 
piano  for  his  sister  Helen.  To  this  accidental  visit  he 
owed  his  introduction  to  the  Mansfields,  as  might  be 
gathered  from  what  is  narrated  supra  (Chap.  V.)  of  the 
benefit  accruing  from  showing  Pitlessie  Fair  in 
London.  Mrs.  Stodart  was  a  Miss  Wilkie  of  Bonning- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Stodart  gave  Wilkie  a  commission  to  paint 
his  portrait.  This  led  Wilkie  to  write  (1st  October)  his 
father  a  letter  evidently  designed  to  allay  any  anxiety  that 
might  be  felt  for  him  at  home.  He  acknowledged  having 
been  uneasy,  but  had  hopes  of  such  employment  as 
would  enable  him   to   stay   in  town  over  winter.      He 
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then  tells  of  the  Stodart  portrait,  and  of  his  sitter's 
having  fancied  two  of  his  pictures,  which  'he  will  pur- 
chase upon  certain  terms ;  so  that  you  may  tell  Helen 
there  are  some  hopes  of  her  getting  a  pianoforte  still. ' 

His  father  appears  to  have  read  the  above  letter  as  a 
softening  of  harsh  facts,  for  in  his  reply  he  mentions  a 
plan  he  had  entertained  of  borrowing  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  from  Lord  Crawford  for  his  son's  use.  From  that 
step  Wilkie  shrunk,  for  he  says  quaintly,  *  I  think  I  have 
spent  enough  of  my  own  country's  money  here  already.' 
Besides,  he  had  still  eight  pounds  left  of  the  sum  he  took 
to  London,  and  some  of  Stodart's  friends  had  promised 
to  sit  for  their  portraits.  Only,  Helen  must  wait  yet  a 
little  for  her  piano.  A  choice  passage  in  the  same  letter 
(21st  October)  gives  an  insight  into  the  realities  of  the 
situation : — 

1  Amongst  the  many  ways  by  which  we  try  here  to  save 
expense  is  that  of  cleaning  our  own  boots  and  shoes ;  for 
you  must  know  that  the  people  of  the  house  will  not  clean 
them,  and  when  they  send  them  out  to  the  shoeblacks  in  the 
street  they  become  expensive.  To  remedy  this,  I  have  got 
both  blacking  and  brushes,  and  clean  them  every  morning 
myself.  You  may  tell  Nanny  and  Jean  that  I  can  now  show 
them  how  to  make  the  shoes  shine.' 

All  these  months  he  was  applying  himself  so  closely  to 
study  and  work  as  to  endanger  his  health.  In  the  course 
of  the  autumn,  he  had  undertaken  to  copy  Barry's 
Adelphi  pictures  for  an  engraver,  a  task  possibly  not 
altogether  uncongenial,  as  Wilkie  was  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  the  painter,  but  none  the  less  a  task.  His 
Academy  work,  moreover,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
carried  on  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  Fuseli's 
opinion  of  his  pupil  we  have  already  learned  from  Haydon, 
and  he  said  further  that  Wilkie  had  many  of  the  qualities 
of  the  best  Dutch  painters.  The  extent  to  which  he 
profited  by  Fuseli's  teaching  is  in  doubt. 

According  to  Haydon,  Wilkie  could  not  have  been 
deeply  affected  by  it  in  regard  to  either  colour  or  style. 
Haydon  says  further,  that  Wilkie  drew  with  spirit,  in  a 
style   of  smartness   full   of   what    are   called   Spirited 
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touches/  but  not  one  to  be  recommended  to  students 
for  imitation.  This  style,  Haydon  continues,  belonged 
to  him,  and  originated  with  him.  It  was  like  the  painting 
of  Teniers.  After  December,  when  Wilkie  passed  out  of 
the  probationer  stage  into  that  of  a  student  of  the 
Academy,  he  worked  harder  than  ever,  but  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  his  class-work  was  unrelieved  drudgery. 
Haydon,  for  example,  tells  how,  when  he  was  one  day 
eagerly  drawing  the  skeleton,  Wilkie  was  so  struck  by 
the  contrast  between  his  fellow-student's  earnest  expres- 
sion and  the  eyeless  eyes  and  bare  bones  of  the  skeleton, 
that,  caught  by  the  humour  of  the  thing,  he  neglected  his 
own  task  in  order  to  sketch  the  group,  '  and  laughed  long 
and  loudly  over  his  successful  caricature. '  Towards 
Christmas  we  find  Wilkie  adding  to  his  regular  work, 
attendance  at  a  course  of  lectures  by  Sir  Charles  Bell 
upon  anatomy. 

That  he  was  hampered  and  worried  by  the  scantiness 
of  his  means,  is  shown  by  references  in  his  letters  to 
having  several  times  been  within  the  bounds  of  his  last 
half-guinea  and  living  upon  credit,  but  being  able  to 
keep  clear  of  the  pawnbrokers.  One  of  the  more 
amusing  phases  of  poverty  is  seen  in  a  sketch  by 
Haydon  : — 

'When  the  Academy  closed  in  August,  Wilkie  followed 
me  to  the  door,  and  invited  me  to  breakfast,  saying  in  a 
broad  Scotch  accent,  "Whare  d'ye  stay?"  I  went  to  his 
room  rather  earlier  than  the  hour  named,  and,  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  found  Wilkie  sitting  stark  naked  on  the  side 
of  his  bed,  drawing  himself  by  help  of  the  looking-glass. 
11  My  God,  Wilkie,"  said  I,  "  where  are  we  to  breakfast  ? " 
Without  any  apology,  or  attention  to  my  important  ques- 
tion, he  replied,  "  It's  jest  capital  practice  !" 

1  I  shall  certainly  never  forget  his  red  hair,  his  long 
lanky  figure  reflected  in  the  glass,  and  Wilkie,  with  port- 
crayon and  paper  making  a  beautiful  study.  He  showed 
me  his  wonderful  picture  of  the  Fair,  painted  at  nineteen, 
before  he  had  ever  seen  a  Teniers.  The  colour  was  bad, 
but  the  grouping  beautiful,  and  the  figures  full  of  expression.' 

Although  harassed  and  overwrought,  Wilkie,  on  5  th 
January  1806,  wrote  home  in  a  cheerful  strain,  telling  of 
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good  prospects  in  portraiture,  of  finding  a  ready  market 
for  any  other  paintings  he  might  produce,  and  of  being 
introduced  to  the  Mansfields  and  others.  That  he 
heightened  the  colour  of  his  position,  and  did  so  out 
of  an  affectionate  regard  for  his  father,  whose  health 
was  failing,  appears  from  a  letter  to  his  brother  John 
in  Bengal.  He  told  him  frankly  that  he  was  subsisting 
by  portrait-painting. 


CHAPTER    VII 

Turn  of  the  Tide 

Portrait-painting  was  never  a  resource  that  Wilkie 
could  rely  upon,  but  a  change  of  fortune  was  coming. 
He  was  nearing  the  dawn  when  he  wrote  his  brother, 
although,  in  the  proverbial  darkest  hour,  he  had  stil 
a  sharp  struggle  to  go  through.  Having  seen  Pit- 
lessie  Fair,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  called  upon  Wilkie, 
and  looked  over  his  sketches,  including  the  panel 
picture  of  The  Village  Politicians.  He  asked  Wilkie  what 
his  price  would  be  for  a  picture  painted  from  the  sketch. 
Wilkie  answered  that  it  would  be  fifteen  guineas,  upon 
which  the  Earl  advised  him  to  consult  his  friends ;  and 
so  the  matter  was  left,  with  no  clear  understanding  upon 
either  side.  Wilkie,  nevertheless,  went  on  with  the 
work,  the  sketch  of  which,  according  to  Burnet,  had  caused 
a  sensation  among  the  Edinburgh  students,  and  had  won 
the  praise  of  John  Graham.  Of  the  method  of  its  paint- 
ing Burnet  also  tells  that,  while  others  were  imitating 
Westall,  Morland,  and  Julius  Ibbetson,  Wilkie  'was 
dodging  and  watching  the  natural  incidents  of  the 
peasantry.' 

As  the  picture  advanced  it  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  became  the  centre  of  a  scene  described  in 
sober  tones  by  Cunningham,  and  with  heightened  colour 
by  Haydon.  Jackson  assured  Haydon  that  it  was  quite 
equal  to  Teniers  in  handling,  and  superior  to  him  in  the 
telling  of  the  story.  Haydon's  object  in  art  was  so  dif- 
ferent that  he  acknowledged  he  could  not  feel  its  worth. 
Its  size  seemed  insignificant ;  but  gradually  he  also 
began  to   recognise   the   excellence  of  its   expression, 
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or  " 


although,  as  he  said  coldly,  the  picture  'was  not  like 
Titian,  had  no  impasto,  and  was  thinly  painted.' 

Jackson  held  by  his  own  opinion,  and,  being  present 
when  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  Lord  Mulgrave  were 
praising  the  Dutch  School,  he  said  boldly  he  would  find 
them  a  young  Scotsman  who  was  second  to  no  Dutch- 
man that  ever  bore  a  palette  on  his  thumb.  The  upshot 
was  that  they  called  at  Wilkie's,  and  each  commissioned 
a  picture,  Sir  George  The  Blind  Fiddler  for  fifty  guineas, 
and  Lord  Mulgrave  The  Rent  Day. 

Wilkie  must  have  been  buoyed  up  by  these  commis- 
sions, although  indifferent  health  and  the  low  prices  to 
which  he  thought  it  prudent  to  confine  himself,  kept  his 
eyes  open  to  hard  facts.  Towards  the  end  of  February, 
he  had  written  his  brother  Thomas  that  he  had  spent 
nearly  ^ioo  in  the  nine  months,  and  was  doing  his  best 
to  support  himself  by  painting  portraits.  Looking  back 
to  this  period,  he  told  Mr.  John  Anderson  (ist  January 
1820)  that  he  contrived  to  go  through  his  first  year  in 
London  in  very  hard  study,  with  very  little  encourage- 
ment, and  certainly  within  the  expense  of  ;£ioo.  He 
also  remembered  having  a  dread  of  returning  to  Fifeshire, 
and  taking  every  means  to  secure  such  a  footing  in  Lon- 
don as  might  render  his  doing  so  unnecessary.  On  15th 
April  1806,  he  wrote  his  father,  that  although  he  had 
been  very  unsuccessful  with  portraits,  and  was  twenty 
pounds  in  debt,  he  had  decided  to  remain  in  London. 
He  based  this  resolution  upon  the  '  golden  prospects ' 
opened  up  by  the  three  pictures  commissioned  and  in 
hand. 

The  exact  terms  in  which  he  writes  of  The  Village 
Politicians  are,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  presently, 
given  verbatim  :  ■  I  have  been  of  late  painting  a  picture 
for  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy.'  Cunningham  says  that  after  Lord  Mans- 
field's call,  Wilkie  '  proceeded  to  paint  the  picture,  as  he 
said,  at  a  venture.'  In  making  that  statement  and  repeat- 
ing it,  Cunningham  is  undoubtedly  in  error.  Wilkie's 
language  to  both  his  father  and  his  brother,  that  the 
picture  was  painted  for  Lord  Mansfield,  is  so  explicit  as 
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to  preclude  question.  We  are  constrained  to  believe 
that  the  commission  was  given  and  the  price  left  open. 

In  the  above  letter  happily  Wilkie  did  not  blind  his 
father  to  the  truth,  and  received  a  very  touching  reply, 
asking  him  to  return  to  Cults.  'In  the  manse,'  said 
his  father,  '  you  will  find  a  home  whilst  I  am  afoot.'  For 
a  time,  it  was  added,  he  might  get  in  Scotland  work 
enough  to  enable  him  to  return  to  London.  Meantime, 
they  were  in  doubt  about  his  support.  Besides  the  bor- 
rowed twenty  pounds,  he  had  got  fifty-five  pounds  from 
Scotland,  and,  the  father  adds,  *  this  resource  must  fail  for 
the  time  to  come.'  He  was  also  anxious  for  his  son's 
health,  and  was  concerned  about  both  his  own  and  Mrs. 
Wilkie's.  In  his  answer  Wilkie  reminds  his  father  that 
the  bulk  of  the  money  was  spent  when  he  was  earning 
nothing  and  devoting  himself  wholly  to  class-work.  The 
twenty  pounds  he  expected  to  repay  out  of  the  price  of 
Pitlessie  Fair.  His  prospects  were  better  than  before,  as 
he  had  work  in  hand  for  a  year,  although  he  had  little 
encouragement  in  portraiture.  He  held  by  his  decision 
to  remain  where  he  was. 

The  Village  Politicians  was  by  this  time  in  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  and  well  placed.  In  private 
it  had  been  praised ;  in  public  it  created  a  furor.  One 
of  the  newspapers  spoke  of  it  as  'a  very  extraordinary 
work,'  which  drove  Haydon  into  an  ecstasy  of  excite- 
ment. Hurrying  through  breakfast,  he  rushed,  along 
with  Jackson,  to  Wilkie's,  to  tell  him  the  joyful  news  that 
his  name  was  in  the  paper  !  '  Is  it  rea-al-ly  ? '  said  the 
imperturbable  David.  Then  Haydon  read  the  paragraph ; 
they  cheered,  and,  like  three  schoolboys,  danced  round 
the  table  with  joined  hands  until  they  were  tired. 

Of  what  happened  on  the  following  day  Haydon  gives 
a  forcible  account  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Mitford,  of  28th 
October  1828,  twenty  years  after  the  event.  The  ex- 
citement made  Wilkie  so  ill  that  he  'has  never  been 
quite  well  since.'  He  goes  on  to  picture  the  people  in 
the  Exhibition  crowding  around  The  Village  Politi- 
cians, and  Wilkie  entering,  his  red  hair  uncombed,  his 
light  eyes  staring,  nervous,  heated,  wondering,  and  ex- 
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claiming  every  few  minutes,  *  Dear  !  dear  ! '  Haydon 
afterwards  found  another  cause  for  Wilkie's  ill-health ;  and 
when  he  tells  of  Wilkie's  becoming  drunk  with  success  and 
idle,  of  his  talking  grandly,  dressing  like  a  dandy,  and  so 
forth,  he  is  simply  indulging  in  romance. 

It  was  Wilkie's  way  to  take  such  things  with  at  least 
external  composure,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  {pace  Hay- 
don) the  truth  of  his  bearing  at  the  time  in  question  is 
on  record.  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  who  succeeded  John 
Graham  as  Master  of  the  Trustees'  Academy,  Edinburgh, 
says : 

*  I  did  not  perceive  that  the  sudden  fame  of  Wilkie  made 
the  smallest  change  ;  he  continued  the  same  modest  man, 
and  the  same  anxious  student,  after  the  exhibition  of  The 
Village  Politicians,  that  he  was  before.  Indeed,  he  rather 
seemed  to  avoid  notice,  and  to  attach  himself  the  more  to 
his  early  companions  in  art.' 

It  may  at  the  same  time  be  believed  that  Wilkie  was 
moved  by  the  flood  of  praise,  and  none  of  it  perhaps 
touched  him  so  deeply  as  that  which  came  from  Fife, 
and  from  his  father.  His  success  warmed  the  manse, 
and  raised  a  *  fervour  of  admiration  '  in  the  county.  It 
also  induced  resignation  in  the  father,  when  touching 
upon  his  son's  return.  He  would  not  interpose  between 
David  and  success.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reply  Wilkie 
was  calmly  jubilant.  Nobody,  he  said,  spoke  of  the 
Exhibition  without  mentioning  the  young  Scotsman's 
picture ;  great  people  called  upon  him  ;  the  most  eminent 
painters  sought  his  acquaintance.  At  the  close  he  throws 
off  restraint :  '  My  ambition  is  got  beyond  all  bounds,  and 
I  have  the  vanity  to  hope  that  Scotland  will  one  day  be 
proud  to  boast  of  Your  Affectionate  Son,  David  Wilkie.' 
That  to  his  father,  and  to  his  brother  Thomas,  this  :  '  I 
have  already  established  a  reputation  that  will  live  for 
ages.' 

Of  the  attention  drawn  upon  Wilkie  by  the  picture 
there  is  one  valuable  fragment  of  contemporary  evidence. 
In  his  Journal  Wilkie  makes  frequent  mention  of  sitting 
to  Robertson  for  his  miniature.    This  was  Andrew  Robert- 
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son,  miniature-painter,  a  native  of  Aberdeen.     In  a  letter 
dated  21st  May  1806,  Robertson  says  : 

*  You  have  seen  in  the  papers  an  account  of  our  country- 
man Wilkie's  picture  in  the  Exhibition.  He  is  not  above 
20,  studied  in  Edinburgh,  and  is  called  the  Scotch  Teniers  ; 
he  is  in  many  important  particulars  very  superior  to  old 
Teniers.  His  picture  is  the  topic  of  conversation  in  every 
society.  Such  an  immediate  dart  into  the  highest  fame 
never  was  known.' 

At  the  Royal  Academy  dinner  the  picture  was  pointed 
out,  Cunningham  says,  as  the  star  of  the  collection,  and 
was  said  to  possess  all  the  spirit  of  Teniers  and  the 
humour  of  Hogarth.  As  to  Scots  praise,  Cunningham 
very  amusingly  shows  the  stages  of  its  rise  to  boiling- 
point.  At  first  Wilkie  was  c  an  ingenious  young  man ' ; 
then  he  was  '  a  very  clever  painter  of  humble  subjects ' ; 
he  next  became  '  our  distinguished  countryman ' ;  and 
at  last  underwent  apotheosis  as  'our  own  immortal 
Wilkie., 

Two  discordant  notes  served  only  to  enhance  the 
general  harmony.  Hazlitt  adopted  Northcote's  designa- 
tion of  Wilkie's  style  as  the  Pauper  Style ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield  condescended  to  haggle  over  the  price  of  the 
loudly-lauded  picture.  Haydon  said  it  was  worth  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  The  future  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Campbell — son  of  Dr.  Campbell  and  nephew  of 
the  first  Mrs.  Wilkie — wrote  his  father  in  Cupar  that  '  it 
is  certainly  worth  several  hundred  guineas,  some  say  a 
thousand.'     Lord  Mansfield  paid  the  artist  thirty  guineas. 

After  its  exhibition,  Wilkie  wrote  the  Earl,  telling  him 
of  an  offer  of  thirty  guineas  he  had  got  for  the  picture. 
The  Earl  replied  that  he  had  commissioned  it,  and  that 
Wilkie  had  himself  fixed  the  price  at  fifteen  guineas.  '  I 
therefore  conceive  that  the  picture  is  mine,  and  at  the 
price  of  fifteen  guineas?  Wilkie  replied  that  the  price  he 
named  had  not  been  acceded  to  by  the  Earl,  and  that 
on  consulting  other  artists,  as  his  Lordship  had  suggested, 
they  thought  thirty  guineas  a  moderate  price.  The  Earl 
called  and   told  Wilkie   that  'on  his  honour '  he   con- 
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sidered  the  matter  settled,  and  at  fifteen  guineas.  Then 
rose  the  painter's  pride.  t  As  your  Lordship  appeals  to 
your  honour,  my  memory  must  be  in  the  wrong ;  the 
price  therefore  is  fifteen  guineas.'  The  Earl,  as  noted 
above,  gave  him  a  cheque  for  thirty. 

The  controversy  thus  ended  had  been  the  general  talk 
of  the  town,  as  it  was  pretty  widely  known  that  Wilkie 
had  twice  been  offered  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  pic- 
ture. The  subject  rankled  for  some  time  in  the  painter's 
mind,  as  we  find  him  writing  his  brother  Thomas  with 
something  very  like  contempt  of  his  'patron.'  'The 
picture  I  have  now  in  the  Exhibition  was  painted  from 
the  poem  of  "  Will  and  Jean,"  when  they  meet  in  the  ale- 
house. It  was  done  for  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  we  had  a  good  deal  of  cavilling  about  the 
price ;  and  his  Lordship,  for  the  sake  of  getting  it  a  few 
guineas  cheaper,  has  done  himself  more  injury  than  he 
has  done  me.' 

The  picture  expanded  as  it  grew  out  of  the  ballad, 
until  the  originally  central  theme  became  the  incidental. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  a  public-house  parlour.  The  poli- 
ticians are  five  in  number,  and  sit  round  a  table  bearing 
a  whisky  stoup,  a  pipe,  and  a  kebbuck  of  cheese.  From 
the  men's  movements  we  know  they  are  warmed  by  either 
politics  and  argument  or  grog.  There  are  several  minor 
figures — the  landlady  entering  the  door,  a  woman  carry- 
ing a  baby,  a  child,  and  a  couple  of  dogs.  The  action  is 
dramatic,  the  composition  excellent,  and  the  characterisa- 
tion is  varied  and  appropriate. 

One  critic  spoke  of  its  being  full  of  promise,  and 
painted  in  the  finest  style.  The  Gentlemarts  Magazine 
said  Wilkie  had  astonished  the  Academy  with  a  beautiful 
little  subject  in  the  style  of  Teniers,  and  most  highly 
finished. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Whitbread  perhaps  did  well  to 
congratulate  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  on  his  bargain.  Wilkie 
found  other  reasons  for  thinking  that  patronage  might  be 
burdensome.  The  Village  Politicians,  nevertheless,  was 
Wilkie's  salvation.  He  some  time  afterwards  wrote  the 
Rev.  James   Lister,  Auchtermuchty,  that  for   the   first 
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nine  months  in  London  his  success  was  so  small,  that  he 
had  almost  decided  to  return  to  Scotland  and  resume 
portrait-painting.  Then  the  unexpected  success  of  his 
first  Academy  picture  encouraged  him,  *  by  the  help  of 
study  and  application,  to  persevere  in  this  change  in  the 
object  of  my  studies,  and  carry  it  out  as  far  as  it  would 
go.'  The  exhibition  of  The  Village  Politicians,  in 
short,  marked  the  turn  of  the  tide  which  led  Wilkie  to 
fortune,  and  brings  the  first  period  of  his  London  life  to 
a  hopeful  close. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

Patrons  and  Connoisseurs 

Relatively  to  Wilkie,  the  state  of  intelligent  opinion 
upon  art  in  his  time,  and  the  prevailing  attitude  towards 
it,  form  the  counterpart  of  the  condition  of  art  itself. 
The  art  of  any  period  necessarily  reflects  not  only  the 
artistic  trend  and  capacity  of  the  day,  but  the  extent  of 
educated  knowledge,  the  general  power  of  appreciation, 
and  the  level  of  lay  taste.  The  highest  possible  to  the 
artist  is  modified  by  the  restraint  exercised  in  adapting 
his  productions  to  his  market.  Wilkie  was  undoubtedly 
affected  by  general  conditions,  but  less  deeply  than  some 
others,  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  his  art  that  his  works 
appeal  alike  to  the  people  and  to  the  connoisseur. 

His  position  thus  becomes  easy  of  definition.  On  the 
one  hand  is  that  state  of  the  art-patronage  and  connois- 
seurship  of  London  which  is  sketched  at  its  lowest 
extreme  by  the  Haydons ;  on  the  other  is  the  endeavour 
made  near  the  beginning  of  the  century,  by  a  number  of 
English  gentlemen,  to  form  representative  collections  of 
British  art.  Between  them  stood  Wilkie.  He  escaped 
the  worst  consequences  of  the  one  extreme,  and  missed 
the  full  advantage  of  the  other,  although  he  profited  by 
it.  With  reference  to  his  early  patrons  and  their  treat- 
ment of  him,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  years  in  view.  He 
rose  rapidly ;  recognition  was  swiftly  accorded  him  ;  and 
he  was  promptly  adopted  by  connoisseurs  of  position. 
He  was,  moreover,  repressed  by  his  own  modesty  at 
least  as  much  as  he  was  taken  advantage  of  by  illiberal 
patrons. 

His  friend  Collins  puts  the  latter  part  of  the  subject  in 
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the  clearest  possible  light.  Wilkie's  low  estimate  of  his 
own  works  he  thought  marvellous.  The  small  sums  he 
asked  for  them  was  '  an  evidence  of  his  innate  modesty.' 
In  his  own  lifetime,  The  Reading  of  the  Will,  for 
which  he  charged  four  hundred  guineas,  was  sold  at 
twelve  hundred ;  The  Rent  Day,  for  which  he  was 
paid  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  realised  seven 
hundred  and  fifty;  The  Card-Players  rose  from  one 
hundred  guineas  to  six  hundred  at  Lord  Mulgrave's 
sale ;  Sunday  Morning,  for  which  Wilkie  got  fifteen 
pounds,  fetched  one  hundred  and  ten.  *  When/  says 
Collins,  'I  expressed  surprise  that  Lord  Mulgrave 
should  have  given  so  small  a  sum  for  so  clever  a  work, 
Wilkie,  defending  him,  said,  "  Ah,  but  consider,  as  I 
was  not  known  at  the  time,  it  was  a  great  risk" ' 

Wilkie  did  not  realise  that  the  defence  of  a  buyer's 
generosity  upon  the  ground  of  the  risk  run  in  buying 
from  an  unknown  artist,  involved  the  impeachment  of 
the  purchaser's  knowledge.  The  general  situation  is 
thus  reached.  Haydon  says  :  l  We  talk  about  educat- 
ing "the  people,"  why  not  educate  the  Crown  and 
aristocracy  ? '  Now,  it  happens  that  Wilkie's  earliest 
patrons  belonged  to  the  landed  gentry  and  nobility.  Of 
royalties,  His  Majesty  King  George  iv.  alone  acquired 
twelve  of  Wilkie's  pictures,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  six 
thousand  guineas.  Without  impugning  their  taste,  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  concur  in  Haydon's  indictment 
of  the  Crown  and  aristocracy.  It  is,  in  fact,  folly  to 
adopt  the  Haydons  implicitly  as  guides.  That  way 
something  like  madness  lies.  This  applies  to  both  B. 
R.  Haydon  and  to  Frederic  Wordsworth  Haydon,  his 
son  and  biographer. 

They  may,  however,  be  allowed  from  their  own  point 
of  view  to  state  the  general  case.  They  do  not  concede 
the  existence  anywhere  of  a  genuine  knowledge  of  art. 
The  '  Government '  was  synonymous  with  impersonal 
ignorance  j  the  noble  was  not  educated  in  art ;  the 
typical  connoisseur,  such  as  Payne  Knight,  held  it,  as  a 
moral  force,  in  very  light  esteem  ;  and  the  public,  led  by 
instinct,  might  understand  subject  but  knew  nothing  of 
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art.  As  for  the  Royal  Academy,  it  did  nothing  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  art  and 
design  among  the  people.  Its  annual  Exhibition  was  a 
mere  market.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  regulated 
its  management,  and  the  demand  reflected  only  the  low 
taste  of  the  patron.  Pictures  with  any  intellectual  or 
moral  significance  would  be  passed  unheeded  by  con- 
noisseurs, did  they  hang  near  a  red  herring  by  Jan 
Mieris  or  a  Turkey  carpet  by  Gerard  Dow. 

At  this  point  Haydon  touches  Wilkie  and  the  Dutch. 
He  wrote  Miss  Mitford  (5th  June  182 1)  that  Wilkie  was 
making  '  a  glorious  picture  '  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
The  Chelsea  Pensioners.  From  praising  Wilkie  he 
drops  at  once  into  ridiculing  the  Duke's  taste  for  *  ugly 
Jan  Steen's — horrid  subjects,  all  touching  on  the  lowest 
appetites/  How,  again,  he  asks,  could  the  King  fill  his 
drawing-rooms  with  drunken  boors,  who  in  real  life  would 
fill  him  with  disgust  ? 

It  happens  that  at  the  very  time  when  Haydon  was 
assailing  the  ducal  and  royal  taste,  not  only  was  Wilkie 
painting  the  Chelsea  picture  for  the  Duke,  but  his 
Blindman's  Buff  and  The  Penny  Wedding  were  in 
the  Royal  collection.  To  challenge  the  taste  of  the 
King  and  the  Duke,  therefore,  carries  with  it  the  con- 
demnation of  Wilkie.  It  would,  however,  have  been 
absurd  for  Haydon  to  include  Wilkie  in  the  sentence 
passed  upon  Jan  Steen  on  the  ground  of  subject. 

The  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  Crown  and  aris- 
tocracy on  the  score  of  degraded  taste  is,  in  other  words, 
mere  wantonness.  Wilkie  and  his  art  were  thoroughly 
understood  of  the  very  men  against  whom  the  Haydon- 
ian  artillery  most  steadily  thundered.  He  at  least  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  latterly  in  the  general  condition 
of  culture  and  artistic  taste.  For  the  individual  excep- 
tion, and  for  earlier  undervaluation,  allowance  may  with 
readier  indulgence  be  made. 

The  alternative  to  the  Haydonian  view  is  thus  reached. 
In  1806,  Wilkie  wrote  Mr.  Alexander  Davison  ex- 
pressing his  sense  of  the  honour  of  '  being  called  upon 
to  contribute  in  forming  a  grand  collection  of  pictures 
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illustrative  of  our  national  history.'  About  the  same 
time  he  wrote  Mr.  Kinnear  of  Kinloch,  telling  him  of 
the  proposed  gallery  of  historical  pictures,  and  of  his 
having  chosen  for  a  subject,  King  Alfred  burning  the 
cakes  when  disguised  in  the  neatherd's  cottage.  But 
Mr.  Davison  did  not  stand  alone.  There  was  in  progress 
at  the  time  a  general  awakening  to  the  merits  of  the 
British  school.  Sir  John  Leicester  was  among  the  first 
to  form  an  extensive  British  gallery.  It  contained 
works  by  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Turner,  Shee, 
Wilson,  Opie,  and  Northcote.  Then  came  Lord  Mul- 
grave  and  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Wilkie's  early  patrons, 
Sir  Francis  Baring  and  Thomas  Bernard.  Besides 
Wilkie,  Mr.  Davison  employed  West,  Northcote,  Westall, 
Copley,  aad  Smirke. 

The  formation  of  the  British  Institution  in  1805  would 
alone  show  that  Haydon  was  either  belated  or  pre- 
judiced. The  purpose  of  the  Institution  was  *  to  open 
a  public  exhibition  for  the  sale  of  the  productions  of 
British  artists,  to  excite  the  emulation  and  exertion  of 
younger  artists  by  premiums,  and  to  endeavour  to  form 
a  public  gallery  of  the  works  of  British  artists,  with  a  few 
select  specimens  of  each  of  the  great  schools.'  The 
committee  was  (Redgrave)  '  composed  solely  of  great 
people  and  art  patrons,'  a  circumstance  as  damaging  to 
Haydon's  contention  as  it  proved  to  the  Institution  itself. 
That  the  enterprise  failed,  nowise  detracts  from  its  value 
as  an  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  British  art  was 
coming  to  be  held. 

As,  therefore,  Wilkie  was  fortunate  in  reaching 
London  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  vacant  place  for 
him  amongst  the  artists  of  the  Metropolis,  so  was  he 
measurably  fortunate  in  going  there  in  time  to  catch 
the  first  breath  of  the  nascent  feeling  for  British  art. 
The  year,  be  it  remembered,  in  which  he  reached 
London  saw  the  birth  of  the  British  Institution  ;  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that,  of  the  six  collectors  enumerated  above, 
he  had  commissions  from  three.  Let  such  taste  be  high 
or  low,  it  assimilated  his  pictures. 

Wilkie's  experience  was  none  the  less  contradictory  in 
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detail.  He  was  stimulated  by  the  hearty  commendation 
of  helpful  friends,  and  he  was  depressed  by  others  who 
thought  it  best  to  protect  the  young  painter  against 
inflation  by  excess  of  patronage.  They  believed,  or 
affected  to  believe,  in  a  little  judicious  neglect,  and  in 
the  tonic  qualities  of  hardship.  This  is  said  upon  the 
authority  of  Andrew  Wilson,  who  describes  a  scene  in 
West's  studio  after  the  exhibition  of  The  Blind  Fiddler. 
Several  lovers  and  supporters  of  art  met  there  to  consult 
as  to  the  best  means  of  encouraging  Wilkie.  In 
Wilson's  hearing,  one  of  them  said  that  it  might  not  be 
wise  to  give  him  too  many  commissions,  as  a  young 
man  sometimes  wrought  better  from  hope  than  from 
certainty.     Against  this  opinion  West  heartily  protested. 

If,  again,  his  patrons  had  placed  more  confidence  in 
their  own  judgment,  there  had  surely  been  round  the 
root  of  a  career,  which,  if  not  noble,  was  distinguished, 
less  of  a  thicket  of  repressive  conditions  to  be  pierced 
and  beaten  down.  Unhappily,  his  modesty  was  en- 
couraged by  his  patrons'  diffident  doubts  of  their  own 
judicial  qualifications.  All  their  patronage  was  an 
experiment.  Lord  Mansfield  actually  reminded  Wilkie 
that  he  had  *  hazarded  his  reputation  in  the  realms  of 
taste  by  giving  him  the  commission '  for  The  Village 
Politicians.  By  referring  to  the  risk  the  Earl  emphasised 
his  consciousness  of  ignorance.  He  had  no  self-reliance, 
and  if  he  made  a  mistake  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
taste  was  gone  !  All  patrons  of  such  a  stamp  wish  to 
buy  experience  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Hence  Wilkie's 
modest  valuation  of  his  works,  and  his  recurrent  despond- 
ency. 

Even  when'he  took  the  Mulgrave  and  Beaumont  com- 
missions, he  saw  that  the  cost  of  production  would  eat 
up  the  price.  It  would  certainly  have  done  so  had  all 
his  patrons  been  Mansfields.  If  Lord  Mulgrave,  however, 
paid  only  fifteen  pounds  for  Sunday  Morning,  for  The 
Rent  Day  he  sent  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  a  sum  three 
times  the  price  agreed  upon.  With  the  cheque,  Wilkie  got 
a  letter  reproaching  him  for  undervaluing  his  pictures, 
and  adding,  *  I  intend  this  as  an  admonition  to  you  to 
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avoid  such  disinterestedness  for  the  future.'  Wilkie 
says,  a  year  later,  that  Lord  Mulgrave  frequently  urged 
him  to  raise  his  prices,  and  Sir  George  Beaumont 
counselled  him  to  the  same  effect.  In  1808  he  had 
a  similar  experience  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for 
whom  he  painted  The  Card-Players.  The  stipulated 
price  was  fifty  guineas,  but  when  the  picture  was  finished 
His  Royal  Highness  thought  that  sum  too  low,  and  gave 
Wilkie  an  additional  hundred  guineas.  This,  no  doubt, 
happened  after  there  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt  of 
Wilkie's  talent,  but  reputation  did  not  impel  him  to 
abandon  his  modest  rule  adopted  in  adversity.  So  late 
as  1822  he  surprised  Lord  Eldin  (John  Clerk)  by  asking 
only  fifty  pounds  for  a  highly-finished  study  of  his 
Chelsea  Pensioners. 

If  voluntarily  increased  prices  did  not  remunerate 
Wilkie,  his  laborious  method — and  not  his  patrons — 
would  appear  to  have  been  primarily  to  blame.  But 
there  were  others  who  took  advantage  of  his  timidity 
in  bargaining.  To  them  are  due  the  painter's  actual 
circumstances,  as  sketched  in  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
written  in  1807.  He  said  that  what  he  had  got  was 
barely  sufficient  to  support  him.  ■  Indeed,  my  present 
situation  is  the  most  singular  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
I  believe  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  I  have  at 
least  forty  pictures  bespoke,  and  some  by  the  highest 
people  in  the  kingdom  ;  yet,  after  all,  I  have  but  seldom 
got  anything  for  any  picture  I  have  yet  painted.' 

An  unvarnished  statement  of  facts  belongs  to  Wilkie's 
life-experience.  It  carries  no  reflection,  and  needs  no 
glossing.  Isolated  instances  of  liberality  were  not 
sufficient.  In  Wilkie's  opening  day,  patronage  practic- 
ally meant  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty  of  work. 
To  his  first  London  patrons,  one  and  all,  it  meant  good 
bargains.  His  Scots  friend,  Kinnear  of  Kinloch, 
stands  by  himself.  As  to  the  others — and  giving  all 
credit  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  to  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
Wilkie's  lifelong  mentor,  benefactor,  and  generous 
friend — the  simple  truth  is  that,  in  his  early  years, 
Wilkie  had  no  patrons  like  those  who  came  later — King 
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■ 
George  iv.,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Angerstein.  Perhaps 
they  were  no  better  judges  of  art  than  Lord  Mansfield, 
but  they  paid  handsomely  for  Wilkie's  fame.  He  had 
paid  as  highly  for  their  less  generous  predecessors'  want 
of  knowledge  and  conviction.  The  account  between 
Wilkie  and  society  was  thus  squared. 


CHAPTER    IX 

WlLKIE   AND    HAYDON 

The  success  of  The  Village  Politicians  (1806)  has  been 
adverted  to  as  indicating  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  Wilkie's 
favour.  While  the  excitement  over  it  was  at  its  highest, 
he  was  painting  The  Blind  Fiddler — based  upon  an 
incident  in  Pitlessie  Fair — commissioned  by  Sir  George 
Beaumont.  Sir  George  both  gave  Wilkie  much  advice 
of  varied  quality,  and  offered  payment  in  advance  for 
both  The  Fiddler  and  a  second  canvas,  The  Game- 
keeper. The  former  was  finished  in  August,  and, 
writing  Sir  George,  Wilkie  said  :  *  I  have  shown  it  to 
several  people,  who  have  flattered  me  with  the  idea  that 
I  have  very  much  improved.' 

At  that  time  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Whitbread  at 
Southill,  and  in  the  above  letter  he  tells  Sir  George  that 
he  was  mindful  of  his  advice  to  improve  himself  as  he 
went  on.  He  realised  how  much  he  had  yet  to  learn, 
and  was  attending  the  Royal  Academy  'in  the  hope 
that  my  improvement  is  not  yet  at  an  end.'  Studious 
industry  was  Wilkie's  habit.  Leaving  Southill,  he  paid 
a  few  weeks'  visit  to  Mulgrave  Castle,  and  then  returned 
to  London. 

From  this  period  onward  the  close  friendship  with 
Haydon  becomes  an  increasingly  important  element  in 
Wilkie's  life.  He  both  bulks  largely  in  it  and  exercised 
a  strong  practical  influence  over  Wilkie.  For  several 
years  the  two  lives  ran  inextricably  together.  Haydon 
supplied  a  warming  personal  alloy  to  Wilkie's  artist-life. 
That  the  latter  took  pains  to  keep  himself  clear  of 
embroilment  in  his  friend's  quarrels — and  it  is  remark- 
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able  how  many  persons,  institutions,  and  circumstances 
Haydon  found  occasion  to  quarrel  with — and  that,  by 
reason  of  this  cool  and  politic  aloofness,  Haydon  occasion- 
ally falls  into  something  like  petulant  disparagement  of 
Wilkie,  disclose  feelings  which  may  have  disturbed  but 
did  not  greatly  mar  their  intimacy. 

According  to  the  Haydon  Memoir,  they  were  deeply 
attached  to  each  other,  held  the  same  high  views  of  art, 
were  alike  in  industry  and  love  of  religion,  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  tastes,  and  in  the  openness  and  purity 
of  their  lives.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  the  date 
now  reached — towards  1820-21 — William  Bewick  saw 
them  together,  and  was  struck  by  their  evident  enjoy- 
ment of  each  other's  society,  and  their  confidence  in 
each  other's  judgment.  'It  was  beautiful,'  he  says, 
'to  observe  the  brotherly  friendship  and  sincerity  that 
seemed  to  exist  between  the  two  great  painters,  both  at 
this  time  at  the  height  of  their  celebrity.'  Sometimes 
they  ridiculed  each  other,  at  other  times  they  consulted 
together,  and  argued  upon  difficult  matters  connected 
with  their  art. 

Sympathy  there  undoubtedly  was  between  the  two 
men,  but  unlikeness  also  operated  in  cementing  their 
friendship.  With  his  temperament,  gifts,  and  ebullient 
vitality,  Haydon  was,  in  his  selected  sphere,  well-nigh 
doomed  to  lose  the  battle  of  life.  He  was  impatient, 
while  Wilkie's  whole  life  is  an  illustration  of  the  Scots 
proverb,  ■  He  that  tholes  overcomes.'  He  was  stubborn, 
while  Wilkie  was  only  persevering,  yielding  to-day  that 
he  might  the  more  fully  gain  his  object  to-morrow. 
Haydon  was  reckless,  while  Wilkie  was  cautious. 
Haydon  was  pugnacious,  while  Wilkie  was  conciliatory. 
Haydon's  normal  attitude  towards  the  world  was  one 
of  antagonism  and  protest.  He  had  all  the  zeal,  and 
also  all  the  impracticability,  of  a  reformer.  Wilkie  was 
pre-eminently  practical,  and,  where  he  saw  no  possibility 
of  improvement,  philosophically  resigned  himself  to 
making  the  most  of  existing  conditions.  Haydon's 
entire  career  was  a  mistake  and  a  failure.  He  had 
power,  but  not  enough  to  bend  the  world  to  his  will, 
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and  he  had  not  sufficient  self-command  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  world.  So  he  failed  in  his  attack  upon  the  Royal 
Academy  as  a  prelude  to  its  reorganisation  and  reform. 
He  failed  in  securing  the  adoption  of  his  views  of  art, 
more  especially  of  his  comparative  estimate  of  portrait- 
painting  and  high  art,  which  is  history-painting.  He 
failed  in  convincing  the  statesmen  of  his  day  that  the 
art  he  practised  had  a  special  claim  to  Government 
patronage. 

After  defeat  in  every  direction,  he  deemed  himself  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  high  art ;  in  reality  he  spilled  his 
blood  upon  the  ground.  Stoddard  thinks  his  great 
mistake  was  in  not  being  a  writer.  He  holds  him  a  born 
writer  as  well  as  a  born  fighter.  To  this  it  must  be 
added  that  his  fighting  quality  was  mainly  composed  of 
the  dashing  bravery  which  carries  an  outpost.  He  was 
destitute  of  generalship.  His  life  was  a  continuous 
disaster,  because  he  preferred  his  own  impulse  to 
Wilkie's  judgment.  Of  all  men  of  strength  of  both 
character  and  intellect,  he  was  one  of  the  least  amenable 
to  reason. 

Although  mutually  attracted,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the 
two  men  really  understood  each  other.  Haydon  was 
constitutionally  incapable  of  wholly  appreciating  Wilkie. 
Conceding  his  affection,  his  opinions  of  Wilkie  are 
often  as  preposterous  as  his  conception  of  Wilkie's 
artistic  sympathy  is  contracted.  At  the  same  time,  in 
matters  of  incident,  his  writings  impart  to  Wilkie's  life 
the  colour  and  movement  in  which  Cunningham  is  weak. 
When  he  charges  Wilkie  with  want  of  courage  in  defend- 
ing principle,  and  with  submissiveness  to  people  of  rank 
and  position,  temper  and  not  reason  carries  him  to 
intolerance  and  injustice.  Butting  against  conditions 
he  could  neither  amend  nor  remove  was  part  of  his 
madness.  Wilkie's  perfectly  sane  declinature  to  join  in 
the  process,  Haydon  could  only  explain  on  the  ground 
of  servility. 

Of  his  calm,  dispassionate  judgment  there  are  many 
expressions.  He  says  that  *  Wilkie  knew  nothing  of  the 
heroic,'   and   'had   no   taste  for  the  tragic'      He  was 
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'Scotch,  argumentative,  unclassical,  prudent,  poor,  and 
simple,  but  kindled  by  a  steady  flame  of  genius.'  In 
his  Autobiography  he  says  of  the  early  days  of  their 
acquaintance  : 

'When  Wilkie  was  disposed  to  talk,  we  all  listened, 
laughed,  or  admired.  His  conversation  was  so  full  of 
good  sense,  reason,  and  caution,  that  he  was  an  admirable 
check  and  damper  to  the  fiery  flash  and  reckless  energy  of 
my  aspirations.' 

In  the  latter  clause  undoubtedly  lies  the  secret  of  the 
charm  Wilkie  had  for  his  friend.  Haydon  felt  the 
safety  of  Wilkie's  self-restraint.  Of  a  year  or  two  later 
he  writes  : 

'Everybody  at  that  time  must  have  been  attached  to 
him ;  for,  before  he  was  spoilt  by  Court  attention,  a  more 
simple-hearted,  straightforward,  highly-gifted  young  man 
was  never  met.' 

When  they  went  abroad  together,  and  the  time  came  for 
Wilkie  to  return  home,  Haydon  writes  of  him  and  his 
going  with  affectionate  regret : 

1  There  is  a  simplicity  in  his  manners,  a  soundness  and 
originality  in  his  thinking,  which  made  him  an  instructive 
companion/ 

Without  surprise,  accordingly,  we  read  that  when 
Haydon  met  his  first  rebuff  from  the  Royal  Academy, 
by  the  placing  of  his  Dentatus  in  obscurity,  Wilkie's 
seeming  coldness  cut  him  most  deeply  : 

1  But  Wilkie,  Wilkie  whom  I  loved  so  dearly,  the  friend 
and  companion  of  all  my  early  days  and  thoughts,  he 
shrank  from  my  defence  !  How  my  heart  ached  at  his 
coldness  ! — but  it  was  the  timid  man.' 

The  real  explanation  is  that  Wilkie  was  powerless  to 
remedy  the  injustice  to  Haydon,  and  wisely  held  his 
peace. 

In  matters  of  art — especially  landscape  and  classical 
art — Haydon  is  occasionally  disposed  to  ridicule  Wilkie 
on   the  ground  of  narrowness.      His   composition   he 
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praises  without  stint,  but  denies  that  he  ever  had  an  eye 
for  colour.  He  admits  having  got  much  good  advice  and 
sound  knowledge  from  Wilkie,  and  in  the  Memoir  it  is 
said  that  the  success  of  The  Village  Politicians  made 
Haydon  think  of  beginning  to  paint  subject-pictures. 
It  was  Wilkie  who  introduced  him  to  the  Beaumonts, 
and  who  was  instrumental  in  getting  for  him  from 
Lord  Mulgrave  the  commission  for  Dentatus.  The 
exchange  of  criticisms  was  one  of  the  mutual  benefits 
resulting  from  the  friendship  of  the  two  painters.  The 
greater  share  of  advantage  otherwise  unquestionably 
fell  to  Haydon. 

He  gives  many  delightful  glimpses  of  their  early 
intercourse,  and  from  his  pen  we  also  have  several 
humorous  sketches  of  Wilkie  and  his  life.  Going  to  a 
funeral,  he  borrowed  Haydon's  black  coat.  He  appeared 
— 'the  sleeves  half-way  up  his  arms,  his  long  bony  wrists 
painfully  protruding,  his  broad  shoulders  stretching  the 
seams  until  they  cracked  again,  while  the  waist  buttons 
appeared  anywhere  but  where  their  maker  originally 
intended  them  to  be.'  On  his  side  Wilkie  says  little  of 
Haydon  until  on  ist  May  1808  he  began  to  keep  a 
Journal.  It  then  becomes  evident  how  close  their 
intimacy  really  was.  Wherever  Wilkie  went  he  seems 
to  have  made  a  point  of  taking  Haydon  with  him. 

The  Journal  shows  that  Wilkie  was  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  majority  of  the  more  prominent  artists  of  the 
time,  including  Constable,  and  also  with  Leigh  Hunt 
and  other  men  of  letters.  It  throws  a  pleasant  light 
upon  the  social  side  of  his  life,  but  for  a  living  sketch  of 
their  doings  we  turn  to  Haydon. 

He  looks  back  to  the  opening  years  of  their  com- 
panionship as  the  happiest  of  his  life,  the  least  touched 
by  envy,  the  least  harassed  by  anxiety,  the  fullest  of 
unalloyed  pleasure.  Days  went  past  painting  together, 
dining  together,  studying  at  the  Academy  together,  and 
finally  going  home  together  to  tea.  When  sometimes, 
after  a  good  dinner,  they  lounged  lazily  near  Drury 
Lane  or  Covent  Garden,  and  were  tempted  to  go  in, 
it   might   be  Wilkie  who  carried  Haydon  away  to  the 
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Academy,  or  it  might  be  Haydon  who,  '  pretending 
moral  superiority,  preached  to  Wilkie  on  the  weakness 
of  not  resisting  such  temptations  for  the  sake  of  our  art 
and  our  duty,  and  marched  him  off  to  his  studies  when 
he  was  longing  to  see  Mother  Goose?  We  are  next 
startled  with  this  glimpse  of  the  composed  and  staid  Son 
of  the  Manse  at  play  : 

1  One  night  when  I  was  dying  to  go  in,  he  dragged  me 
away  to  the  Academy,  and  insisted  on  my  working,  to 
which  I  agreed,  on  the  promise  of  a  stroll  afterwards.  As 
soon  as  we  had  finished,  out  we  went,  and  in  passing  a 
PENNY  show  in  the  Piazza,  we  fired  up  and  determined  to  go 
in.  We  entered,  and  slunk  away  in  a  corner ;  while  waiting 
for  the  commencement  of  the  show,  in  came  all  our  student 
friends,  one  after  the  other.  We  shouted  out  at  each  one 
as  he  arrived,  and  then  popped  our  heads  down  in  our 
corner  again,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  chimney- 
sweeps and  vegetable  boys  who  composed  the  audience  ; 
but  at  last  we  were  discovered,  and  then  we  all  joined  in 
applauding  the  entertainment  of  Pull  Devil,  pull  Baker, 
and  at  the  end  raised  such  a  storm  of  applause,  clapping 
our  hands,  stamping  our  feet,  and  shouting  with  all  the 
power  of  a  dozen  pair  of  lungs,  that,  to  save  our  heads  from 
the  fury  of  the  sweeps,  we  had  to  run  downstairs  as  if  the 
devil  was  trying  to  catch  us.' 

To  leave  Haydon  out  of  the  life  of  Wilkie  would 
manifestly  be  to  pass  over  the  actor  who  contributed 
most  to  the  action  of  the  too  brief  drama.  Dissent 
from  him  cannot  obscure  the  fact  of  his  having  been  a 
man  of  character  and  distinctive  parts.  The  choice  of 
him  as  friend  is  a  proof  of  Wilkie's  penetration,  of  his 
knowledge  of  men,  and  his  faculty  for  reading  character. 
How  he  would  find  pleasure  in  Haydon's  versatile  gifts 
and  exuberant  energy,  can  readily  be  imagined.  In 
knowing  his  friend,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  fuller  know- 
ledge of  Wilkie. 


CHAPTER  X 

Life  in  London 

When  Wilkie  reached  London  from  Mulgrave  Castle,  in 
the  fall  of  1806,  the  Davison  commission  was  awaiting 
him,  which  resulted  in  Alfred  in  the  Neatherd's  Cottage. 
The  year  was  a  busy  one,  as  to  it  also  belong  three  of 
the  Stodart  portraits,  one  of  Dr.  Barnaby,  and  one  of 
Mr.  Clough.  Regarding  the  Alfred,  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont betrays  a  good  deal  of  friendly  anxiety.  Twice  he 
warns  Wilkie  of  impending  criticism,  and  tenders  advice 
upon  sundry  points  of  treatment.  He  argues  for  a  less 
insipid  Alfred.  '  The  story,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  should  be  told  in  blank  verse.'  Cunningham 
describes  the  picture  as  noble,  but  admits  a  doubt  of  its 
coming  up  to  the  dignity  of  the  poetic  Alfred,  the  heroic 
Alfred  of  the  popular  imagination.  To  Wilkie  the 
picture  had  a  special  value.  It  was  his  recognition  as  a 
representative  British  painter,  and  perhaps  a  similar  view 
of  it  may  account  for  the  interest  taken  in  its  progress  at 
Cults. 

Wilkie  was  at  the  same  time  working  upon  Sunday 
Morning  and  The  Rent  Day  for  Lord  Mulgrave,  and 
had  still  before  him  his  second  picture  —  The  Game- 
keeper—  for  Sir  George  Beaumont.  The  Alfred  he 
finished  rapidly.  It  was  sent  home  in  February  1807, 
and  gave  Mr.  Davison  every  satisfaction.  Sunday 
Morning — an  English  cottage  interior  with  the  inmates 
preparing  for  church  —  was  also  completed  with  all 
possible  speed. 

At  this  period  Sir  George  Beaumont  appears  to  very 
great  advantage  as  Wilkie's  friend  and  critic.     Writing 
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more  particularly  of  The  Blind  Fiddler,  he  calls  the 
painter's  attention  to  'a  metallic  appearance  in  some 
parts  of  the  drapery/  and  again  to  'a  sort  of  slaty 
smoothness  more  than  one  observes  in  nature.'  He 
makes  special  allusion  to  the  drapery  of  the  woman,  the 
head-dress  of  the  child,  and  the  stockings  and  dress  of 
the  principal  figure. 

To  make  this  intelligible,  Cunningham  pronounces 
The  Blind  Fiddler,  in  unity  of  purpose,  probably  the 
finest  of  all  Wilkie's  works.  The  strolling  musician, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children,  has  wandered 
into  a  cottage,  and  is  playing  to  the  inmates.  That  is 
the  whole  subject.  The  scene  is  simple,  and  Wilkie  has 
filled  it  with  life,  human  sentiment,  and  the  suggestions 
of  melody.  In  colour  and  feeling  the  music  is  carried 
through  the  picture.  In  accord  with  the  realism  of  the 
conception  is  the  arrangement  of  the  figures.  The 
painter  has  neither  aimed  at  striking  effect,  nor  at  the 
variety  which  leads  to  diffuseness,  and  the  canvas  is  not 
overcrowded. 

In  such  a  picture,  an  inexperienced  painter,  modelling 
his  style  upon  that  prevailing  in  the  Low  Countries,  was 
prone  to  fall  into  a  laboured  and  petty  manner.  Sir 
George,  accordingly,  in  another  letter,  reverts  to  the 
subject  of  surface  finish,  and  gives  another  example  of 
sound  analytical  criticism  : 

1 1  know  few  things  more  unpleasing  in  a  picture  than  too 
great  smoothness  ;  there  are  no  objects  in  nature  perfectly 
smooth,  except  polished  objects  and  glass  ;  all  other  objects 
are  varied  by  innumerable  lights,  reflections,  and  broken 
tints  ;  perhaps  no  man  ever  understood  this  better  than 
Rembrandt  ;  .  .  .  .  and  it  is  the  want  of  this  which  renders 
Wouvermans  and  other  painters  of  high  excellence  in  other 
respects  comparatively  insipid.'  ^ 

Yet  again  he  advises  Wilkie  to  study  Rembrandt, 
Ostade,  and  Watteau,  but  especially  Rembrandt.  Of 
the  '  inspired  Dutchman,'  he  adds  that  his  large  pictures 
might  be  too  rough  for  Wilkie's  purpose,  '  but  conceive 
them  reflected  in  a  concave  mirror  and  you  will  im- 
mediately see  all  you  want.'     Sir  George,  in  fine,  was  a 
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valuable  counsellor  to  a  young  and  unlearned  painter; 
and  his  advice  in  reference  to  literature  is  no  less  sound 
than  that  upon  art. 

In  February  1807,  Lord  Mulgrave's  picture  was  well 
advanced,  and  Wilkie  was  meditating  a  visit  to  Cults. 
Meantime,  however,  another  subject  of  the  first  import- 
ance was  occupying  his  attention.  He  made  so  little 
out  of  his  pictures,  that  he  was  driven  to  think  of  adding 
to  their  remunerative  value  by  having  them  engraved. 
Not  being  himself  an  engraver,  although  he  afterwards 
etched,  he  found  the  translator  he  wanted  in  his  Edin- 
burgh classmate,  John  Burnet,  who  had  followed  him  to 
London.  Being  both  a  painter  and  Scots,  Burnet 
entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  Wilkie's  character-painting 
and  genre.  He  comes  very  near  the  ideal  engraver  Sir 
George  Beaumont  had  in  his  eye  when  he  cautioned 
Wilkie — '  there  cannot  be  a  more  pernicious  libel  on  a 
~good  picture  than  a  bad  print.' 

Wilkie  was  thinking  over  these  matters  when  he  sent 

VThe  Blind  Fiddler  to  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 

*)0    I  There  is  something  amusingly  ominous  in  Cunningham's 

(j>^  I  manner  of  approaching  this  Exhibition.     He  points  out 

I  the  mistake  of  imagining  the  Royal  Academy  entirely 

composed  of  high-minded  men  of  genius,  generous  by 

nature,  free  from  envy,  really  gentlemen  one  and  all. 

He  had  even  heard  a  rumour  of  Academic  bad  feeling 

and  of  jealousy  of  Wilkie.     There  is  no  doubt  that  either 

one  glaring  picture  was  hung  near  Wilkie,  or  that  he  had 

an  overpoweringly  bright  canvas  on  either  side.     Was  it 

an  accident  ?     Or  was  it  intended  that  the  brilliancy  of 

Lits  neighbours  should  kill  The  Blind  Fiddler's  sober 
tones  ?  Whatever  the  truth  upon  that  point  may  be,  the 
Fiddler  drew  the  crowd. 
*  Concerning  himself  and  his  immediate  prospects, 
Wilkie  must  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  comparatively 
easy  in  mind  when  he  set  out  on  his  promised  visit 
home.  Unhappily,  Cults  had  for  some  time  been  a 
centre  of  serious  disquiet.  Both  his  father  and  mother 
were  in  weak  health,  the  one  unfit  for  pulpit  duty,  the 
other  at  the  coast  for  sea-bathing.     In  one  patriarchal 
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letter,  the  ageing  pastor  tells  of  subsetting  his  glebe  and 
selling  off  stock  and  fodder.  The  mother  was  buoyed 
up  by  the  hope  of  seeing  her  son,  about  whose  health 
both  parents  were  anxious. 

On  his  side,  Wilkie  sends  his  mother  a  cask  of  porter; 
helps  his  sister  Helen  in  at  last  getting  her  piano ;  and 
lends  his  aid  in  sending  out  his  brother's  betrothed  to 
India.  He  had  also  written  Mr.  Kinnear  of  Kinloch, 
telling  him  of  the  use  he  had  made  of  Pitlessie  Fair  in 
London.  He  seems  then  to  have  sent  it  home,  as  his 
father  writes  him — apparently  early  in  1807 — of  its  still 
being  admired  at  Kinloch. 

Already  well  known  and  fast  rising  into  fame,  Wilkie 
was,  early  in  May,  on  his  way  north.  Stopping  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  saw  John  Graham,  his  old  teacher.  He  speaks 
of  him  to  Haydon  as  the  only  person  he  had  met  who 
could  speak  reasonably  upon  art.  In  their  knowledge  of 
that  subject,  the  people  of  Edinburgh  seemed  far  behind. 
He  found  Geddes  flourishing,  and  waxing  rich  by  portrait- 
painting.     From  Edinburgh  he  went  home. 

It  was  a  season  of  both  pleasure  and  pain,  for  on  his 
arrival  he  was  almost  at  once  struck  down  with  fever. 
As  he  recovered,  his  early  companions  flocked  to  see 
him,  and  with  them  came  some  of  his  titled  neighbours 
of  the  houses  of  Leven  and  Crawford.  His  chief  regret 
was  his  inability  to  study.  His  correspondence  with  Sir 
George  Beaumont  and  Haydon  must  have  brought  some 
counterbalancing  solace.  To  the  latter  he  sent  one  of 
his  characteristic  letters,  full  of  friendly  interest  and 
prudence.  Haydon  was  at  Plymouth,  painting  portraits 
and  making  money.  The  sum  he  mentioned  led  Wilkie 
to  advise  him  *  to  go  on  at  the  same  trade  for  a  little 
longer? 

These  were  the  leavening  interludes  in  a  disappointing 
but  restful  holiday.  Wilkie's  health  continued  delicate 
down  to  the  end  of  September,  but  October  saw  him 
back  in  London.  Almost  at  once  he  resumed  his  studies 
at  the  Academy,  attended  the  lectures  of  Flaxman  and 
Tresham,  and  drew  from  the  nude.  In  his  studio  he 
first  took  up  The  Rent  Day — tenants  paying,  and  wait- 
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ing  their  turn  to  pay,  their  rents  to  laird,  factor,  or 
steward — and  then  a  portrait  of  Lady  Mary  Fitzgerald, 
both  for  Lord  Mulgrave.  His  next  pictures  were  The 
Card-Players  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  The  Sick 
Lady,  which  was  bought  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
for  ^150.  Of  these  two,  the  figures  in  the  first  are  no 
fashionable  gamblers,  but  rustics  enjoying  a  seemingly 
innocent  game.  It  was  Wilkie's  only  picture  in  the 
Academy  Exhibition  of  1808. 

Apropos  of  The  Card-Players,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Cunningham  has  a  weakness  for  finding  morals  in 
Wilkie's  pictures.  In  a  quiet  game  at  cards  he  reads  '  a 
reproof  to  rustic  gambling ' ;  The  Blind  Fiddler  is  a 
homily  upon  charity ;  The  Rent  Day  is  a  protest  against 
official  insolence  and  oppression ;  and  The  Village 
Politicians  is  a  rebuke  to  those  clubs  of  rustic  legislators 
whom  Cunningham  vigorously  pronounces  'the  spawn 
of  the  French  Revolution.'  A  good  deal  of  this  is 
imaginary.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Wilkie  intended  to 
conceal  lessons  in  pictures,  and  to  convey  moral  maxims 
in  genre  paintings.  It  is  often  possible  to  read  into  a 
picture  much  of  which  the  painter,  applying  his  pigments 
in  all  innocence,  never  dreamed ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  pictures  named  to  suggest  the  construction  Cunning- 
ham places  upon  them. 

He  is  also  much  given  to  verbal  exaggeration,  as  when 
he  speaks  of  Wilkie's  having  '  received  proofs  of  his 
country's  approbation  in  commissions  for  new  pictures 
and  copies  of  old.'  Aside  from  *  his  country's  approba- 
tion,' the  actual  competition  for  Wilkie's  works  and 
appreciation  of  himself  as  artist  is  most  accurately 
reflected  in  his  Journal.  The  entries  in  May,  June,  and 
July  1808,  for  example,  place  the  increasing  demand  for 
his  work  beyond  doubt.  But  to  speak  of  his  commissions 
as  implying  c  his  country's  approbation  '  is  pure  hyper- 
bole. 

During  these  three  months  Wilkie  went  much  into 
society.  He  is  often  found  at  the  theatre  with  Haydon, 
Jackson,  or  Constable.  He  also  sought  the  company  of 
his   brother-artists  —  Haydon,  Burnet,    Reinagle,  Raim- 
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bach,  Seguier,  Newton,  Constable,  Callcott,  Geddes, 
Stothard,  Flaxman,  and  Turnerelli — and  he  was  unre- 
mitting in  painting  from  the  model  at  the  Academy. 
He  was  thoroughly  occupied,  if  not  productively  busy, 
throughout  these  summer  months,  but  his  Journal  con- 
veys no  hint  of  the  scrambling  impression  left  by 
Cunningham.  In  August  (1808)  he  began  to  sketch. 
The  Public-House  Door,  otherwise  called  The  Alehouse 
Door,  and  finally  The  Village  Festival.  Work  was 
pleasantly  relieved  by  dinners  at  the  Admiralty,  and  such 
incidents  as  dancing  parties,  a  visit  to  Brook-Green  Fair, 
musical  entertainments,  and  trips  to  Cobham  and  Dart- 
ford.  He  turns  from  studying  the  Masters  at  Lord 
Audley's  to  seeing  Jews  and  Jewesses  dancing  to  the 
tune  of  the  Fairy  Dance  at  Bagnigge  Wells. 

Wilkie  was  a  constant  worker,  but  he  was  not  a  slave 
to  his  easel.  His  health  was  none  of  the  best,  but  in 
variety  and  cheerfulness  his  life  was  eminently  healthy. 
Trouble  he  had  with  Haydon  and  the  Academy,  but  his 
normal  atmosphere  was  calm  and  equable.  He  was  well- 
balanced,  had  no  pronounced  vice,  was  prudent,  and, 
occasionally  recalling  the  Northern  Farmer \  if  he  did  not 
seek  commissions  he  went  where  commissions  were. 
Through  his  life  in  London,  moreover,  there  runs  the 
lightsome  feeling  of  youth,  the  faculty  of  enjoyment  and 
hopeful  confidence  that  brighten  the  springtime. 
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CHAPTER    XI 

Appearance  and  Character 

The  portraits  and  word-sketches  of  Wilkie  are  as 
diverse  as  those  of  Burns.  At  the  Edinburgh  Art  School, 
John  Burnet  noted  his  country  air,  that  his  speech  was 
slow,  and  his  manner  bashful.  Referring  to  the  same 
period,  one  of  the  Fifeshire  Melvilles  was  chiefly  struck 
by  the  simplicity  and  modesty  of  his  personal  demeanour. 
The  Beechey  portrait  of  1809  renders  something  of  the 
rusticity  noticed  by  Burnet.  In  the  Phillips  portrait  of 
1829  there  is  more  of  the  man  of  the  world.  The 
untamed  air,  as  Cunningham  calls  it,  is  sobered,  and  the 
1  goshawk  eyes  '  have  lost  their  wilder  light. 

C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  corroborates  the  Melville  opinion 
of  his  bearing.  He  tells  that  when  painting  Sancho 
Panza  in  the  apartment  of  the  Duchess,  he  consulted 
Wilkie,  who  advised  deeper  and  richer  tone,  and  invited 
him  to  Kensington  to  see  in  an  Isaac  Ostade  the 
quality  he  ought  to  aim  at.  Leslie  went,  and  saw  Wilkie's 
own  picture  of  Jenny  and  Peggy  dressing,  from  The 
Gentle  Shepherd, — '  a  fine  specimen  of  richness  and 
depth  of  chiaroscuro?  But  for  modesty,  Leslie  thinks 
Wilkie  could  have  explained  his  ideas  of  tone  and  effect 
just  as  well  from  his  own  picture  as  from  the  Ostade. 

Leslie  was  also  struck  by  the  warmth,  earnestness,  and 
animation  of  Wilkie's  manner.  To  William  Bewick, 
again,  he  was  nervous,  slow  to  speak  and  move,  pain- 
fully cautious  and  reserved,  seldom  caught  approaching 
enthusiasm,  even  upon  art.  In  another  passage,  Bewick 
speaks  of  him  as  tall,  ungainly,  and  awkward  in  manner, 
and   of  his   drawling,  hesitating  way  of  speaking.     So 
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Haydon,  with  reference  to  The  Village  Politicians 
(1806),  describes  Wilkie  as  a  pale,  retiring,  awkward, 
hardworking,  and  not  overfed  student. 

The  discrepancies  between  these  witnesses  may  be 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  Bewick  and  Haydon 
are  sketching  Wilkie  in  the  early  years  of  his  London 
life,  and  Leslie  after  he  had  taken  on  the  gloss  and  ease 
of  society.  In  the  verbal  sketches,  in  fact,  the  difference 
between  the  Beechey  and  Phillips  portraits  is  repeated. 
With  twenty  years  between,  both  may  be  right. 

Of  Wilkie's  personal  appearance  there  are  many 
accounts.  Those  of  Jackson  and  Haydon  have  already 
been  given.  Unfortunately,  the  engraving  after  Phillips 
flatly  contradicts  Haydon.  The  nose  is  not  short  but 
prominent  and  well-shaped,  and  the  mouth  is  neither 
vulgar  nor  humorous,  but  pleasant  in  expression  and 
very  shapely.  The  entire  face  is  fine  in  quality,  kindly, 
well-bred,  with  more  in  it  of  sweetness  than  force,  and 
expressive  of  intelligence  rather  than  of  either  imagina- 
tion or  intellect.  In  the  Phillips  we  see  a  gentleman  of 
dignified  bearing,  handsome,  genial,  and  cultured.  He  is 
as  far  from  the  Wilkie  in  an  Argument,  drawn  by 
Haydon,  as  a  Disraelite  Duke  from  Qidlp  or  M'Guffog. 
The  difference  does  not  lie  in  a  temporary  change  of 
expression,  but  in  the  mould  in  which  the  features  are 
cast,  and  in  character.  The  canvas  and  the  drawing 
present  two  irreconcilable  Wilkies.  They  cannot  both 
be  true.     Haydon  is  probably  in  error. 

He  draws  doubt  upon  himself  by  his  wicked  delight 
in  caricaturing  Wilkie.  His  pencil  and  note-book  were 
his  kodak,  and  he  frequently  caught  Wilkie  off  his  guard 
in  unheroic  undress.  On  the  way  by  sea  to  Portsmouth, 
for  example,  in  June  1809,  he  pictures  the  sea-sick 
Wilkie  appearing  at  lunch  like  an  apparition.  At  Ply- 
mouth he  shows  him  sprawling  face  downwards,  taking  a 
dry  lesson  in  swimming.  Again,  on  the  way  to  France, 
Wilkie  is  seen  tumbling  en  deshabille  out  of  his  berth 
into  a  group  of  noisy  Frenchmen. 

In  one  passage  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Mitford  (July  1828), 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  Haydon  plunged  recklessly  into 
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fiction,  and  brightened  his  letter  at  his  friend's  expense. 
He  asked  his  correspondent  if  she  remembered  the 
story  of  Wilkie  and  the  two  Irish  basket-women. 

'  Why,'  says  one,  *  he  squints,  ma  cushla  ! ' 

1  Squints  ! '  is  the  reply ;  '  arrah,  get  away  wid  ye  ! 
He  squints  no  more  than  a  gintleman  should.' 

According  to  Cunningham,  Wilkie  was  tall  and  hand- 
some, with  light  sunny  hair,  clear  blue  eyes,  and  a  look 
of  calmness  and  intelligence  sparkling  with  humour. 
William  Bewick  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  Wilkie  by  Mrs. 
Flynn,  whom  he  calls  '  the  beautiful  housekeeper  of 
Castle  Howard.'  She  begins :  '  Bless  me !  Did  you 
ever  see  such  an  ugly  creature  ? '  How  she  ends  is 
immaterial.  Bewick  did  not  receive  Mrs.  Flynn's 
monster,  with  red  hair  and  eyes  like  boiled  gooseberries, 
with  any  more  favour  than  he  did  Allan  Cunningham's 
'  Adonis,  with  golden  locks  curling  and  clustering  round 
his  beautiful  face.'  He  reflects  upon  the  different 
impressions  men  make  upon  different  individuals — 
Mrs.  Flynn  and  Cunningham  to  wit — and  remarks  a 
certain  similarity  between  Foscolo  and  Wilkie.  The 
comparison  is  not  more  happy  than  the  contrast  the 
younger  Haydon  draws  between  Wilkie  and  Leigh  Hunt. 
Wilkie  might  as  profitably  be  compared  with  the  Apollo 
Belvidere.  The  defect  of  both  comparison  and  con- 
trast is  that  they  present  no  image  to  the  mind. 

It  is  agreeable  to  find  harmony  in  even  a  minor 
matter.  Haydon  and  Bewick  are  at  one  on  the  fine 
form  of  Wilkie's  hands.  Haydon  used  them  as  models 
for  his  Christ's  hands,  and  for  those  of  the  real  mother 
in  his  Solomon.  In  the  excitement  of  argument  Wilkie 
was  apt  to  betray  the  '  hrang '  of  Fifeshire.  He  main- 
tained, of  course,  that  he  spoke  pure  English.  If 
Haydon  quizzed  him,  he  retorted  by  twitting  him  for  his 
provincial  dialect :  '  Well,  and  yew  tew  are  Devonsheer, 
and  fancy,  like  Northcote,  that  you  speak  pure  English.' 

Bewick  also  mentions  a  way  Wilkie  had  of  repeating, 
with  a  smile,  the  persuasive  expression  *  you  see,'  which, 
as  he  had  a  slight  lisp,  he  pronounced  'you  sthee.' 
Another  peculiarity  was   his   frequent   use   of  'really,' 
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as  to  which  Haydon  and  Collins  tell  the  same  story, 
although  the  former  introduces  Callcott  and  the  latter 
Chantrey.  Eastlake  was  Haydon's  informant  that  Call- 
cott said  once  to  Wilkie,  '  Do  you  not  know  that  every 
one  complains  of  your  continual  rea-al-ly  ? '  Wilkie 
mused  a  moment,  looked  at  Callcott,  and  drawled  out, 
'Do  they  rea-al-ly?'  'You  must  leave  it  off.'  'I  will 
rea-al-ly.'  '  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  keep  repeating 
it,'  said  Callcott ;  '  it  annoys  me.'  Wilkie  looked, 
smiled,  and  in  the  most  unconscious  manner  said, 
'  Rea-al-ly  ! ' 

Leslie  pleads  that  even  Wilkie's  peculiarities  arose 
from  good  intention.  He  was  shy  and  reserved,  but 
forced  himself  to  talk  as  others  did.  Although  naturally 
repugnant  to  him,  he  studied  public  speaking  as  a  duty 
latterly  attaching  to  his  position.  Leslie  next  introduces 
us  to  Wilkie  learning  to  dance.  Quadrilles  had  come 
in,  and,  again  as  a  social  duty,  Wilkie  set  himself 
seriously  to  study  them. 

In  further  connection  with  Wilkie's  adaptability,  his 
joining  in  the  amusements  of  the  Academy  students  is 
balanced  by  his  participation  in  the  field  sports  at  Mul- 
grave  Castle.  He  wrote  Haydon  (12th  September 
18 1 2)  of  his  prowess  amongst  the  turnips.  Along  with 
the  gamekeeper  he  tried  partridge-shooting  : 

'  The  game  is  but  scarce,  and  the  first  day  I  had  to 
content  myself  by  shooting  a  crow  that  was  over  our  heads. 
The  second  day,  however,  the  gamekeeper  and  I  brought  in 
three  brace,  one  of  the  partridges  comprising  which  was  of 
my  shooting.' 

Learning  chess  and  practising  billiards,  he  was  in  hopes  of 
returning  to  London  'quite  an  accomplished  gentleman.' 
Wilkie  is  said  by  Cunningham  to  have  shared  in  the 
dry  humour  and  sense  of  the  ludicrous  distinctive  of 
Scotsmen.  According  to  Collins,  also,  he  was  full  of 
humour  of  a  particular  kind,  and  a  specimen  joke  by 
Wilkie — worthy  of  mention  as  the  only  one  upon  record 
— is  preserved  by  Collins.  On  the  day  when  he  was 
knighted  he  called  at  Collins',  and,  not  finding  him  at 
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home,  left  his  card  thus  inscribed,  *  Mr.  David  Wilkie — a 
be-knighted  traveller.' 

A  very  attractive  picture  of  Wilkie  is  presented  in  the 
Collins  Memoir.  Always  simple-minded  and  amiable, 
and  absolutely  free  from  jealousy,  he  never  failed  in 
sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  his  brother-artists.  He  had 
no  professional  secrets.  In  general  society  his  formality 
was  sometimes  mistaken  for  haughtiness  and  reserve. 
The  truth  is  that  he  was  not  one  to  mix  freely  and  care- 
lessly with  the  world.  He  had  too  little  social  spontaneity 
to  take  the  initiative.  Only  among  his  intimate  friends,  his 
fellow-painters  and  fellow-countrymen,  did  his  real  gaiety 
appear.  '  Then,'  says  Wilkie  Collins,  '  his  manner 
became  playful  and  winning,  his  voice  animated  and 
cheerful,  his  laugh  ready  and  contagious.'  The  novelist 
remembered  being  taken  when  a  child  upon  his  knee, 
and  watching  him  draw,  at  his  childish  request,  '  cats, 
dogs,  and  horses,  with  a  readiness  and  zeal  which  spoke 
eloquently  for  his  warmth  of  heart  and  gentleness  of 
disposition.' 

In  youth  his  good-humour  was  invincible,  his  self- 
control  impregnable,  and  his  industry  unceasing.  We 
have  seen  how  he  made  use  of  himself  as  a  model,  and 
how  Haydon  found  him  posing.  Andrew  Wilson  tells  a 
similar  story.  One  day,  Bannister  the  actor  called 
upon  Wilkie  while  he  was  sitting  on  a  low  seat,  dressed 
as  a  woman,  with  a  looking-glass  before  him,  acting 
as  his  own  model.  Wilkie  was  nowise  discomposed. 
Bannister  gazed  on  him  for  a  moment,  and — 

1  I  need  not  introduce  myself,'  he  said. 

*  Truly  no  ! '  said  Wrilkie ;  '  I  know  you  very  well ; 
but  you  see  I  can't  move  lest  I  spoil  the  folds  of  my 
petticoat.  I  am  for  the  present  an  old  woman,  very 
much  at  your  service.' 

As  bearing  upon  his  industry,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
he  attributed  his  success  to  persevering  toil  rather  than 
genius.  He  had — maugre  delicate  frame  and  unstable 
health — great  capacity  for  work.  One  of  his  maxims 
was,  never  to  be  idle.  In  the  middle  of  a  conversation 
even  upon  art,  he  would  break  off,  and  saying,  '  This  is 
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a  sad  waste  of  time,'  would  take  up  his  palette  and 
resume  work.  He  believed  in  work  as  firmly  as  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  'Let  us  be  doing  something'  was 
his  admonition  to  the  talkative;  and,  'Lads,  let's  be 
doing/  was  his  way  of  closing  a  fruitless  debate.  Even 
after  fame  reached  him,  he  did  not  allow  his  industry  to 
relax.  He  altered  and  re-altered  his  pictures,  and  studied 
at  the  Academy  with  all  the  assiduity  and  zeal  of  a 
beginner.  And  he  did  not  restrict  his  studies  to  art, 
but  sought  new  inspiration  in  life — '  he  regarded  nature 
as  a  vast  academy.'     He  was  always  a  student. 

He  was  economical,  but  that  his  economy  was  con- 
sistent with  liberality  is  shown  by  Raimbach.  Their 
arrangement  as  to  the  proceeds  of  engraving  Wilkie's 
works  was  that  the  painter  should  receive  one-third  and 
the  engraver  two-thirds  ;  the  proportions  were  afterwards 
changed  to  one-fourth  and  three-fourths  respectively, 
1  at  the  generous  and  unsolicited  suggestion  of  Wilkie.' 
When,  again,  it  became  necessary  to  pay  Samuel 
Reynolds  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  right  to  engrave 
The  Village  Politicians,  and  it  was  agreed  that  that  sum 
should  be  jointly  paid  by  Wilkie  and  Raimbach,  the 
former  subsequently  took  the  whole  payment  upon 
himself. 

Wilkie's  early  life  was  one  prolonged  lesson,  which  he 
thoroughly  assimilated,  in  diligence,  economy,  and  in- 
dependence, and  there  is  Cunningham's  evidence  to 
the  effect  that,  bred  in  frugality  and  simplicity,  he  was 
also,  even  in  boyhood,  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country. 
Although  quite  conscious  of  uncommon  power,  his 
ambition  was  modest  and  habitually  temperate.  His 
temperament  was  equable,  his  mental  movements  deliber- 
ate, and  his  judgments  slowly  reached  and  thoughtful. 

It  is  hardly  desirable  to  go  further,  for,  after  the 
minutest  examination,  it  becomes  obvious  that  Wilkie 
was  not  a  man  whose  virtues  and  habits  can  be  labelled 
and  catalogued.  If  he  was  not  a  hero,  he  was  too 
refined,  too  brave,  and  too  completely  right  in  thought 
and  action,  to  be  represented  as  a  mere  colourless  com- 
pendium of  the  minor  virtues. 


CHAPTER   XII 

Into  the  Royal  Academy 

On  returning  from  Dartford  in  August  1808,  Wilkie 
resumed  work  upon  The  Sick  Lady,  and  arranged  with 
Burnet  for  the  engraving  of  The  Jew's  Harp.  It  was  the 
first  picture  he  ventured  to  have  engraved,  and  he  was 
anxious  about  the  result.  A  year  passed  before  (6th 
August  1809)  he  could  express  satisfaction  with  Burnet's 
work,  and  the  plate  being  still  unfinished,  he  could  not 
even  then  form  a  decided  opinion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1808,  he  made  a  partly  professional 
visit  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  at  Southampton. 
The  result  of  the  journey  was  that  The  Sick  Lady 
ultimately  went  into  the  Lansdowne  collection  (^150), 
and  that  Wilkie  accepted,  for  fifty  pounds,  a  commission 
to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  Marchioness.  After  the 
necessary  sittings,  and  a  meeting  with  his  brother  at 
Portsea,  Wilkie  returned  home.  The  sketch  of  The 
Sick  Lady  was  afterwards  bought  by  Lord  Mulgrave 
for  fifteen  guineas. 

Wilkie's  steady  progress  is  indicated  by  various  in- 
cidents otherwise  unimportant.  As  he  began  The  Cut 
Finger  in  September,  he  had  four  pictures — including 
the  portrait — in  hand,  and  before  the  middle  of  October 
he  was  painting  upon  them  alternately.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  he  began  the  Neave  family  group  of  portraits. 
The  Jew's  Harp  went  to  Mr.  Annesley  for  thirty  guineas. 

His  Journal  tells  of  minor  dissipations,  such  as  going 
with  Haydon  to  drink  tea  at  Sam  Strowager's,  the  man- 
model  of  the  Academy.  Nothing,  however,  is  more 
remarkable  in  the  Journal  at  this  period  than  the  evi- 
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dence  it  affords  of  the  fastidious  care  bestowed  by 
Wilkie  upon  the  details  of  his  pictures.  On  26th 
November  he  writes  concerning  The  Cut  Finger : 
*  Haydon  came  to  breakfast  with  me ;  when  he  was  gone 
I  began  to  paint,  but  first  sent  out  the  girl  of  the  house 
to  buy  a  fowl,  which  was  plucked  for  me  to  paint  from ; 
put  in  the  fowl  with  the  oil  bottle  on  the  white  wall.' 

With  the  Journal  on  one  hand,  in  fact,  and  an  engrav- 
ing of  The  Cut  Finger  on  the  other,  we  may  watch  the 
picture  grow  under  the  painter's  brush.  A  pleasure 
comes  from  observing  its  slow  creation,  tone  by  tone, 
figure  by  figure,  the  studied  addition  of  one  accessory 
to  another.  The  painter  takes  us  into  his  confidence. 
We  follow  his  work  with  an  interest  equal  to  his  own. 
We  consult,  discuss,  recommend,  and  his  methods  be- 
come a  personal  concern.  We  speculate  upon  successive 
experimental  changes,  and  forecast  the  net  result.  Some- 
times the  subject  of  a  picture,  the  central  idea,  was 
suggested  to  him.  The  Reading  of  the  Will  is  a 
case  in  point.  It  sprung  from  a  proposal  made  in 
December  1808  by  Liston  and  Bannister  the  actors, 
that  he  should  paint  the  Opening  of  a  Will.  It  struck 
him  as  *  an  excellent  idea,'  and  when  opportunity  came 
he  gave  it  pictorial  form. 

The  year  1809  was  distinguished  by  several  incidents 
of  more  than  passing  social  and  professional  interest. 
On  6th  January  he  met  the  'too  celebrated  Lady 
Hamilton '  at  Sir  William  Beechey's.  He  describes  her 
1  as  lusty  and  tall,  and  of  fascinating  manners,'  but  bold 
and  masculine  of  feature.  He  must  have  felt  abashed, 
when  the  lady  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  her  child 
Horatia,  '  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Lord  Nelson,' 
very  like  her  father.  'I  said  I  had  never  seen  that 
eminent  person,'  replied  Wilkie,  and  dismisses  the 
incident  more  drily  and  in  curter  phrase  than  usual. 

A  less  embarrassing  experience  was  the  receipt  of  a 
complimentary  copy  of  The  Lyric  Muse  of  Scotland 
from  the  author,  Hector  Macneil,  upon  whose  poem  of 
i  Scotland's  Skaith,  or  Will  and  Jean,'  we  have  seen  that 
Wilkie  had  founded  his  picture  of  The  Village  Politicians. 
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A  third  incident  was  his  meeting  with  Scott,  of  which 
we  have  his  own  account : 

*  17th  .  .  .  Went  to  dine  with  Mr.  Murray  in  Fleet  Street, 
where  I  met  Mr.  Westall,  Mr.  Ballantyne,  and  for  the  first 
time  Walter  Scott,  whom  I  found  most  entertaining  in 
conversation  ;  he  seems  to  possess  a  very  rich  mind,  is  very 
communicative  of  the  all  but  universal  knowledge  he  has 
acquired  ;  he  talked  principally  about  the  ancient  High- 
landers under  the  feudal  system,  and  enriched  his  observations 
with  interesting  anecdotes  ;  he  repeated  one  of  Campbell's 
poems  ("Lochiel's  Warning").    I  sat  till  half-past  twelve.' 

In  the  Royal  Academy  Wilkie  was  that  year  (1809) 
represented  by  The  Cut  Finger  and  by  The  Rent  Day, 
which  went  direct  from  the  Exhibition  gallery  into  Lord 
Mulgrave's  possession.  During  the  summer  he  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  studies  for  The  Village  Festival, 
and  relieved  his  studio  labours  by  a  sea -trip  to 
Plymouth  in  Haydon's  company.  The  double  attraction 
the  excursion  had  for  Wilkie  was  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  of  visiting  Haydon's  home  and  the  birth- 
place of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Two  weeks  were  agree- 
ably passed  with  Haydon's  family,  the  Eastlakes  and 
Northcotes,  and  at  Underwood,  the  Haydon  country- 
house,  where  the  painter  was  born  and  reared. 

Going  to  Plympton,  they  went  to  the  '  Devonshire 
shrine,'  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Joshua,  and  were  in  both 
the  room  in  which  he  first  saw  light  and  the  school- 
room in  which  he  was  educated.  Some  of  his  early 
portraits  caught  Wilkie's  attention,  but  otherwise  art  was 
put  aside,  and  the  two  painters  gave  themselves  up  to 
relaxation  and  rest.  For  once,  Wilkie  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate the  pleasure  of  doing  nothing.  With  Haydon  he 
bathed  at  the  Two  Coves;  went  to  Lord  Morley's 
seat  at  Boringdon,  and  looked  through  his  gallery 
of  pictures;  dined  at  Sir  Richard  Elford's,  and  saw 
the  birthplace  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  They  strolled 
about,  and  rode  to  more  distant  places,  to  Wells,  where 
they  went  through  the  Cathedral,  and  thence  to  Glaston- 
bury to  view  the  remains  of  its  Abbey.  They  also  made 
an  excursion  to  Cheddar,  where  Haydon's   uncle  was 
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vicar.  From  Cheddar  they  went  to  Bath,  and  thence 
to  London. 

A  few  days  later  they  set  out  upon  a  second  holiday, 
to  Sir  George  Beaumont's  seat  at  Coleorton  Hall,  near 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  The  time  was  passed  in  healthful 
pleasure.  Wilkie  revelled  in  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
and  not  less  in  the  blended  artistic  and  literary  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Hall.  For  sketching  he  found  many 
subjects,  including  an  old  cottage  and  a  gipsy  woman 
and  child.  Of  the  cottage  drawing  he  tells  that,  after 
putting  in  a  sky  and  a  landscape  setting  from  a  view 
near  the  Hall,  he  'took  it  into  the  house  and  com- 
pared it  with  Sir  George's  Rubens,  and  made  such 
alterations  as  the  study  of  that  great  Master  suggested.' 

The  younger  Haydon  generalises  his  account  of  the 
occupations  of  a  visit  memorable  alike  to  host  and  guests. 
The  two  artists  lounged  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hall,  rode 
about  the  country,  rambled  through  the  woods  and 
amongst  the  rocks  of  Charnwood,  sketched,  painted, 
walked,  talked,  and  enjoyed  'to  the  full  that  most 
enjoyable  form  of  existence,  life  in  an  English  gentleman's 
country-house.  There  is,'  he  adds  with  enthusiasm, 
'nothing  like  it  in  the  world.' 

His  father  took  more  of  an  artist's  view  of  the  life 
at  Coleorton.  'We  dined,'  he  says,  'with  the  Claude 
and  Rembrandt  before  us,  breakfasted  with  the  Rubens 
landscape,  and  did  nothing,  morning,  noon,  or  night, 
but  think  of  painting,  talk  of  painting,  dream  of  painting, 
and  wake  to  paint  again.' 

They  left  for  London  on  the  27  th  of  August,  and  on 
7th  November  1809,  Wilkie  received  official  intimation 
of  his  election  as  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
took  his  election  with  characteristic  serenity,  and  on 
the  following  day  wrote  his  father  telling  him  of  his  new 
distinction. 

Throughout  the  winter  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  The  Village  Festival,  encouraged  thereto  by 
Haydon  and  Seguier,  and  by  an  offer  for  it  from  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  A  little  later  Mr.  Angerstein  offered  both 
to  purchase  it  and  to  pay  part  of  the  price  in  advance. 
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Finding  he  could  not  finish  it  in  time  for  the  next  Ex- 
hibition, Wilkie  painted  a  small  picture,  The  Wardrobe 
Ransacked,  or  the  Man  with  the  Girl's  Cap.  That  work, 
of  which  the  history  is  detailed  in  the  next  chapter,  he 
withdrew  after  sending  it  in,  and  was  accordingly  un- 
represented in  the  Academy  in  1810.  Commissions 
came  in  one  after  another,  from  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
Sir  George  Phillips — who  wished  a  Wilkie  in  his  collec- 
tion of  British  art — and  from  Earl  Grey.  He  was  busy, 
but  found  time  to  introduce  Raeburn,  who  contemplated 
settling  in  London,  to  Sir  William  Beechey,  Flaxman,  and 
Stothard.  Early  in  June  (1810)  the  studio  history  of 
The  Village  Festival  closed. 

It  is  a  picture  of  Merry  England,  in  which  there  is 
much  quaffing  of  ale,  brightened  on  one  side  with 
humour  and  laughter,  dashed  with  rustic  love-making 
and  '  daffin','  and  shaded  on  the  other  with  sottishness 
and  excess.  The  painter  seems  to  have  set  out  to  paint 
either  that  which  he  had  seen  or  that  which  things  seen 
suggested,  turning  the  brighter  and  sunnier  aspect  of  The 
Festival  to  the  light,  and  keeping  its  seamier  side  in  shadow. 

His  chief  concern  was  no  doubt  to  be  true  to  fact, 
in  both  the  broad  significance  of  his  work  and  its  details. 
He  went,  for  example,  to  Paddington  looking  for  a 
public-house  suitable  to  his  purpose.  He  bought  a 
smockfrock  in  which  to  clothe  his  principal  figure, 
and  painted  petticoats  and  gowns  from  the  articles 
themselves.  He  tells  of  going  over  from  nature  a  great 
part  of  a  girl's  figure,  particularly  her  feet,  petticoat,  and 
frock ;  and,  again,  of  painting  the  neck  of  the  principal 
female  figure  from  nature,  with  her  cap  and  blue  hand- 
kerchief. When  one  of  his  male  models  was  ill,  Wilkie 
sent  for  his  blue  jacket  and  began  painting  from  it.  '  I 
went,'  he  says  again  in  his  Journal,  'to  the  shop  of  a 
Jew,  and  bought  a  pair  of  velveteen  small-clothes  to 
paint  from;  I  also  bought  a  jacket  and  apron  for  the 
same  purpose.'  All  the  figures,  including  the  dog 
running  before  the  principal  group,  were  painted  from 
nature.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  the 
picture  cost  Wilkie  for  models. 
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Work  and  worry  together  were  meantime  telling 
heavily  upon  his  health.  Throughout  the  summer  of 
18 10,  he  was  more  or  less  of  an  invalid  after  a  weaken- 
ing fever.  He  thought  to  secure  some  benefit  by  taking 
rooms  at  Knightsbridge.  The  Baillies  vacated  for  his 
use  their  cottage  at  Hampstead,  and  there  he  remained 
until  the  close  of  October.  He  then  went  to  Dunmow, 
Sir  George  Beaumont's  seat  in  Essex,  and,  remaining  a 
few  weeks,  painted  The  Gamekeeper.  His  friends  could 
neither  have  been  kinder  nor  have  given  more  touching 
evidences  of  solicitude. 

On  returning  to  London  in  December,  he  took  new 
rooms  in  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  for  the  sake  of  its 
milder  air.  He  was  still  weak,  but  as  strength  slowly 
returned  he  again  took  up  his  palette.  He  retouched  old 
pictures,  including  The  Gamekeeper,  and  imagined  new. 
Of  the  genesis  of  one  of  his  greater,  more  famous,  and 
more  enduring  works,  his  biographer's  account  is  here 
given.     Amongst  his  new  conceptions 

1  was  a  picture  representing  Chelsea  Pensioners  indulging 
themselves  at  Pension  Time  ;  the  halt  and  the  lame  and 
the  blind  were  there — all  old  and  all  joyous  ;  save  The  Jolly 
Beggars  of  Burns,  no  such  group  ever  before  dawned  upon 
the  eye  of  genius  —  a  group  ill-exchanged  for  even  the 
admirable  picture  of  The  Waterloo  Gazette,  into  which  it 
finally  resolved  itself.' 

For  current  occupation  Wilkie  painted  for  Lord  Mul- 
grave  sketches  of  The  Village  Politicians,  The  Blind 
Fiddler,  The  Card-Players,  The  Jew's  Harp,  The  Cut 
Finger,  and  The  Rent  Day.  At  this  time  he  also  first 
entertained,  without  divulging  it  to  anyone,  the  project 
of  having  a  separate  exhibition  of  his  works,  for  which 
he  determined  to  keep  The  Village  Festival. 

The  death  of  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois  caused  a  vacancy 
in  the  Academy,  and  on  nth  February  181 1  Wilkie 
was  elected  a  Royal  Academician. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

WlLKIE   AND   THE    ACADEMY 

Young  though  he  was  in  years — an  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  at  twenty-four,  and  an  Academician  at 
twenty-six — the  Academy  could  hardly  have  overlooked 
Wilkie.  His  reputation  was  both  widespread  and  solidly 
founded,  and  he  had  won  it  in  a  field  in  which  he 
had  few  competitors  and  no  rival.  Along  with  popular 
applause  he  had  gained  the  more  critical  appreciation 
of  connoisseurs  and  artists.  In  the  subjects  of  his  pre- 
ference he  mirrored  the  manners  and  customs  of  his 
people,  and  reflected  their  life  and  feelings;  '  the  do- 
mestic character  of  the  land/  says  his  biographer,  *  was 
again  in  the  hands  of  a  consummate  dramatist.' 

Whether  Wilkie  derived  from  the  Academy  any  benefit, 
even  approximately  commensurate  with  that  he  conferred 
upon  it,  is  an  open  question.  Fame  and  patronage  pre- 
ceded Academic  rank.  A  retrospective  digression  may 
reveal  his  normal  attitude  towards  the  Academy. 

Amidst  Wilkie's  accumulating  honours  we  are  losing 
sight  of  Haydon.  It  is  said  in  the  Memoir,  upon 
Haydon's  own  authority,  that  in  their  student  days 
(1805-6),  Wilkie,  Jackson,  and  Collins  were  most 
violent  in  assailing  the  Academy,  for  its  low  taste  in 
art  and  its  preference  of  inferior  men  to  those  of  real 
ability.  Haydon  was  at  that  time  only  beginning  to 
form  opinions  upon  art-reform,  and  to  look  upon  the 
Royal  Academy  with  suspicion. 

His  subsequent  Academic  experiences  were  not  only 
brief  and  decisive,  but  were  of  a  kind  to  sap  confidence 
and,  in  his  case,  to  warp  judgment.     They  need  not  be 
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detailed.  The  results  to  Hay  don  have  only  this  bearing 
upon  Wilkie's  career,  that  they  throw  light  upon  the  forces 
shaping  the  policy  and  controlling  the  management  of 
the  Academy.  In  18 10,  Haydon's  treatment  by  it  had 
been  such  that  he  took  up  towards  it  a  position  of  hos- 
tility which  years  only  strengthened,  and  entertained 
towards  it  a  feeling  which  time  could  scarcely  embitter. 
He  alleges  that  Wilkie  acknowledged  to  him  the  existence 
amongst  the  Academicians  of  a  dread  of  High  Art,  the 
history-painting,  that  is,  which  he  professed.  In  any 
event,  and  from  his  own  experience  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  tyranny,  he  reached  a  firm  and  deep-seated  convic- 
tion that  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  cared  more 
for  their  own  personal  and  corporate  predominance  than 
for  the  good  of  art..  The  leading  members,  being  por- 
trait-painters, he  charged  with  insisting  that,  at  all  costs, 
even  if  it  entailed  the  stamping-out  of  history  and  the 
annihilation  of  genre,  their  branch  of  art  must  be  kept  in 
the  forefront  of  British  practice. 

In  direct  connection  with  Wilkie,  the  fact  here  recurs 
that  he  wrote  home  of  The  Village  Politicians,  that  it 
was  'to  be  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy.'  How 
could  he  have  written  in  terms  so  positive,  if  the  ad- 
mission and  rejection  of  pictures  were  decided  by  merit 
alone  ?  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  never  dreamed 
of  the  Academy  opposing  the  influence  of  his  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield.  His  first  personal  experience  of 
Academic  strategy — aside  from  the  attempt  to  kill  The 
Blind  Fiddler — occurred  in  connection  with  his  little 
picture  of  The  Man  with  the  Girl's  Cap — painted  as 
a  stop-gap  for  the  Exhibition  of  18 10.  Its  subsequent 
withdrawal  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  experience 
referred  to  arose  from  his  meeting  in  that  Exhibition  with 
Edward  Bird  of  Bristol. 

Cromek  the  engraver  introduced  Bird  to  Wilkie  in 
March  1809.  Their  subsequent  intercourse  was  very 
slight.  W7ilkie  continued  painting  the  Wardrobe  picture, 
until  Haydon  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
sending  it  to  the  Exhibition.  An  appeal  to  Seguier 
dissolved  the  doubt,  and  in   due  time  it  was  taken  to 
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the  Academy.  Wilkie  —  then  an  Associate  —  expected 
nothing  more  than  that  it  would  be  placed  according 
to  its  merit,  and  had  no  apparent  misgiving  concerning  it. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  note  reached  him  from  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  who  wished  to  see  him  upon  business  of  im- 
portance. Wilkie  tells  us  that  he  went  at  once,  and  that 
Sir  George  informed  him  of  West's  having  called,  and 
expressed  a  wish  for  the  withdrawal  of  The  Man  with 
the  Girl's  Cap,  as  not  equal  to  the  painter's  previous 
works. 

Wilkie  replied  that  the  disgrace  of  removing  the  picture 
would  probably  be  greater  than  the  professional  injury 
resulting  from  exhibiting  it,  but  that  he  would  consult 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Academy.  He  accordingly 
saw  Shee,  from  whom  he  learned  that  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed amongst  his  friends  in  the  Council  that  it  would 
be  prudent  to  take  the  picture  down.  Wilkie  forthwith 
consented  to  do  so,  and  removed  the  canvas  from  the 
gallery  wall.  So  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  Wilkie  acted 
under  the  belief  that  the  advice  he  got  was  honest  and 
disinterested. 

The  other  witnesses  in  the  case  are  Cunningham  and , 
Haydon,  and  their  testimony,  a  compound  of  hearsay 
and  reckless  misstatements,  is  of  little  weight.  The  in- 
decision and  pusillanimity  of  the  former  are  especially 
irritating  and  reprehensible.  Down  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  picture,  he  says  nothing  of  Academical  intrigue  and 
hostility  to  Wilkie,  and  nothing  of  Bird  and  rivalry.  He 
afterwards  found  that  'some'  had  imputed  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  picture  to  the  rising  fame  of  Bird, 
who  had  two  works  in  the  Exhibition  resembling  Wilkie's 
in  subject.  '  In  the  eyes,  it  seems,  of  the  Council,'  he 
says  cautiously,  '  they  were  more  than  a  match  for 
Wilkie's  picture,  and  in  a  fit  of  either  satisfaction  or 
alarm  the  Academicians  counselled  its  removal.' 

'The  Scotsman,'  Cunningham  continues,  'had  reigned 
three  years,  and  some  of  his  brethren,  who  disliked  him 
for  the  sudden  fame  he  had  achieved,  saw  without  a  sigh 
that  reign  about  to  close ;  others,  whose  walk  was  in  the 
high  historic,  beheld  with  pleasure  the  downfall  of  the  pan- 
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and-spoon  style,  as  they  scoffingly  called  that  of  Wilkie  ; 
even  the  great  painter  himself,  a  timid  and  diffident  man, 
was  for  a  time  daunted,  and  silently  and  in  his  own  quiet 
way  resigned  his  place  to  the  new  candidate/ 

Wilkie  makes  no  immediate  sign  of  any  such  rivalry 
and  resignation,  and  all  that  his  biographer  says  of 
competition  and  of  Academical  antagonism  and  sinister 
motives  is  said  upon  his  own  authority,  and  without 
proof.  It  is  not  even  known  that  Wilkie  was  aware  of 
the  comparison  instituted  between  himself  and  Bird, 
when  he  took  the  picture  away  from  the  gallery.  For 
the  first  intimation  of  such  knowledge  we  must  consult 
the  Journal  for  2nd  May  : 

'  Seguier  called,  and  on  looking  at  my  little  picture,  said 
he  thought  the  Academy  had  used  me  very  ill  in  requesting 
me  to  withdraw  it,  for  he  thought  my  name  would  receive 
no  injury  from  its  being  placed  beside  Bird's  pictures,  which 
he  thought  had  been  greatly  overrated.' 

This  entry,  however,  is  sufficient  to  give  point  to 
Cunningham's  halting  accusation  ;  between  them,  they 
carry  us  back  to  Haydon's  attitude  towards  the  Academy, 
which  they  go  far  towards  justifying.  A  year  later, 
Cunningham  declares,  without  equivocation  or  faltering, 
that  the  Academy  owed  Wilkie  some  reparation  for 
misleading  him  by  its  '  unwholesome '  advice  to  with- 
draw. The  charge  is  plain,  but  nothing  clear  is  told  of 
the  ground  upon  which  it  was  based.  Haydon  boldly 
ascribes  the  Academy's  treatment  of  Wilkie  to  intrigue 
on  the  part  of  the  portrait-painting  Academicians  \  but 
his  evidence  in  detail  falls  to  pieces  under  the  most 
superficial  examination  of  dates. 

As  to  the  picture  itself,  whether  it  be  called  The 
Man  with  the  Girl's  Cap,  The  Wardrobe  Ransacked, 
or  by  any  other  kindred  name,  it  was  a  mere  trifle  in 
Wilkie's  practice.  It  measures  eighteen  inches  by  four- 
teen, and  holds  only  two  figures,  the  man  and  girl 
indicated  by  the  title.  Wilkie  was  already  known  as 
the  painter  of  The  Village  Politicians,  The  Blind 
Fiddler,  and  The  Rent  Day,  and  to  suppose  that 
the  Wardrobe   picture   could   either   raise  or  lower  his 
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reputation  is  absurd.  Admitting  it  to  be  below  his 
average,  it  was  still  better  than  Bird's  pictures,  else 
Seguier,  Haydon,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  Wilkie 
himself  were  all  at  fault  in  their  critical  reckoning. 

How  any  members  of  the  Academy  came  to  incur  the 
double  danger  of  being  branded  as  the  most  contempt- 
ible of  rivals  and  the  poorest  of  critics,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss.  If  the  statements  of  Wilkie,  Cunning- 
ham, and  Haydon  do  not  constitute  an  absolute  conviction 
of  the  Academy  upon  the  charge  preferred  by  Haydon, 
they  raise  against  that  institution  something  more  than  a 
suspicion  of  foul  play.  That  the  wire-pullers  were  in  a 
minority  is  no  doubt  shown  by  Wilkie's  having  been 
elected  Academician,  within  ten  months  of  the  alleged 
conspiracy  against  him.  If,  again,  the  assumed  hostile 
feeling  was  directed  against  the  form  of  art  which  Wilkie 
practised,  it  is  incomprehensible  that  the  endeavour 
should  have  been  made,  to  pull  down  one  painter  of 
genre  by  upholding  another.  These  counter-considera- 
tions do  not,  however,  free  the  Academy  from  stain. 
Wilkie's  slight  departure  from  his  rule  of  reticence  leads 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  suppressing  facts 
he  did  not  care  to  disclose. 

Before  May  was  out,  Lord  de  Dunstanville  bought 
the  Wardrobe  picture  for  one  hundred  guineas,  and  Lord 
Mulgrave  bought  the  first  sketch  of  it  for  ten  guineas. 
Cunningham  leaves  an  impression  that  the  petty  wrangle 
contributed  to  Wilkie's  illness  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1810,  but  here  again  he  is  too  undecided  to  be  trust- 
worthy. Haydon  gives  way  to  raving,  and  carries  Wilkie 
down  to  the  door  of  the  grave  by  sheer  mortification.  It 
is  as  impossible  to  give  him  full  credence,  as  to  admire 
Cunningham's  stammering  insinuations.  As  they  treat 
the  incident,  nevertheless,  they  strengthen  a  doubt,  other- 
wise prompted,  that  neither  was  the  condition  of  the 
Academy  sound,  nor  its  position  assured,  nor  its  tone 
high.  There  appears  to  have  been  within  its  walls  a 
clique  or  faction  swayed  by  selfish  jealousy  in  opposing 
genre  and  history-painting,  and  more  than  willing  to  see 
Wilkie's  upward  career  checked. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

Academy  Methods 

In  the  Bird  case  it  is  now  impossible  to  separate  fact 
from  fiction.  The  only  feature  of  the  little  comedy  to 
be  dwelt  upon  with  satisfaction  is  the  bearing  of  Wilkie. 
It  raised  in  him  no  bile,  and  nowise  disturbed  his 
judgment.  On  the  27th  of  April  (18 10)  he  went  to  the 
Exhibition,  and  calmly  writes  :  '  I  looked  at  various 
pictures,  and  took  particular  notice  of  Bird's,  which,  for 
expression  of  his  figures  and  execution  of  his  utensils, 
are  very  great ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  they  strike  me  to 
be  deficient  in  painting  and  colour  :  his  flesh  is  heavy, 
and  he  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  keeping  in  the  general 
effect.     They  exhibit,  however,  a  very  great  effort. ' 

The  words  attributed  to  Seguier,  that  he  thought  { the 
Academy '  had  used  Wilkie  very  ill,  are  of  doubtful 
import.  Wilkie  refers  by  name  to  none  but  West  and 
Shee.  Did  Seguier  mean  to  implicate  the  whole  body  ? 
In  that  view  the  conflict  in  Wilkie's  mind  may  readily  be 
surmised.  Assuming  him  to  have  shared  the  opinions 
noted  in  his  Journal,  his  feelings  of  reverence  and  filial 
obedience  towards  the  Academy,  as  described  by 
Cunningham,  must  have  sustained  a  severe  shock,  and 
finally  have  undergone  a  complete  revolution. 

How  could  he  look  upon  the  Academy  with  the 
reverence  of  a  son  ?  How  could  he  obey  all  its  rules, 
listen  to  its  maxims,  treasure  its  counsels  in  his  heart, 
and  practise  them  in  his  life — counsels  which,  in  his 
own  experience,  were  inspired  by  selfishness  and  male- 
volence, and  might  have  wrought  his  degradation  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  not  appear  to  advantage 
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in  any  of  his  Academical  relations.  If  the  truth  were 
known,  he  most  probably  came  to  look  upon  the 
Academy  primarily  as  a  means  of  personal  advancement. 
He  never  deviated  into  sentiment.  Relatively,  for 
example,  to  Haydon's  quarrels,  his  chief  concern  was  to 
keep  himself  clear  of  entanglement. 

When  he  attained  full  membership,  the  Academy  was 
causing  both  dissatisfaction  and  unrest.  Many  besides 
Haydon  thought  that  it  had  not  justified  its  existence. 
That  the  complaints  and  charges  brought  against  it  were 
loud  and  persistent,  is  shown  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Commissions  of  1836  and  1863,  to  inquire  into  its  con- 
stitution and  management.  The  evils  then  exposed  existed 
when  Wilkie  was  elected  a  member.  The  position  taken 
up  by  Haydon  is,  in  the  main,  justified  by  the  evidence. 

Against  his  adoption,  in  181 1,  of  an  aggressive  policy, 
Wilkie  protested,  but  in  vain.  He  foresaw  that  Haydon 
was  about  to  throw  away  all  chance  of  Academic  recog- 
nition. 'Be  an  art  reformer  if  you  like,'  he  pleaded, 
1  but  be  one  with  your  pencil  and  not  with  your  pen.' 
In  the  beginning  of  181 2,  however,  Haydon  delivered 
his  attack  upon  the  Academy,  in  the  form  of  the  three 
well-known  letters  to  Leigh  Hunt's  paper,  the  Examiner, 
and  '  awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself  a  man  forbid, 
and  all  his  reputation  gone.' 

The  substance  of  Haydon's  charges  may  be  com- 
pressed into  three  counts — neglect  of  duty,  incompetency, 
and  favouritism.  It  is  nowhere  asserted  that  Wilkie,  a 
member  of  the  body  attacked  by  his  friend,  dissented 
from  either  the  arguments  advanced  or  the  statements 
made  in  the  letters. 

What  then,  under  all  the  circumstances,  could  have 
been  his  object  in  trying  to  turn  Haydon  from  his 
purpose  of  exposing  the  abuses  and  corruption  of  the 
Academy?  We  are  virtually  tied  down  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Wilkie  remonstrated  in  Haydon's  own 
interest,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  screening  the 
Academy.  He  probably  desired  reform,  but  not  that  it 
should  be  fought  for  by  one  with  whom  he  was  so  closely 
connected  as  Haydon. 
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From  his  policy  of  silence  and  non-committal  he  never 
swerved.  Going  back  to  the  Examiner  letters,  he 
neither  sided  with  Haydon  nor  defended  the  Academy. 
He  went  with  the  tide.  Prudence  led  him  to  choose  the 
line  of  least  resistance. 

Apart  from  personal  ambition  and  considerations 
of  policy,  Wilkie  was  so  constituted  that  his  work 
demanded  the  concentration  of  all  his  energies 
and  faculties.  He  had  no  such  vitality  as  would 
permit  its  division  between  art  and  the  reform  of 
art  institutions.  Adherence  to  his  one  chosen  object  in 
life  was,  it  is  believed,  both  a  mental  preference  and  a 
constitutional  necessity.  He  had  resolution,  will-power, 
tenacity  of  purpose,  and  courage,  but  he  was  not  com- 
bative. The  way  of  the  reformer  was  too  rough  and 
toilsome  for  him  to  travel. 

With  these  several  matters  in  view,  the  direct  personal 
results  of  Wilkie's  Academical  connection  are  approached. 
To  the  Commissioners  of  1836,  (The  Royal  Academy  : 
Its  Uses  and  Abuses.     By  W.  J.  Laidlay.     P.  120) — 

'to  the  question,  "  Do  you  think  the  system  involves  undue 
patronage  on  the  part  of  some,  and  induces  self-abasement 
and  dependence  ?"  Haydon  replies  :  "  Certainly;  I  think  the 
moral  character  of  English  artists  is  dreadfully  affected,  but 
not  so  much  as  twenty  years  ago  :  twenty  years  ago  they 
were  in  such  a  state  of  abject  degradation,  that  the  mention 
of  an  objection  against  the  Royal  Academy  would  have 
ruined  immediately  any  artist,  as  it  has  ruined  me.  For 
although  all  the  artists  agreed  with  me,  Wilkie  was  so 
frightened  he  refused  to  be  seen  with  me  in  the  streets  : 
they  were  the  most  abject  slaves  in  Europe  at  that  time." 
Parenthetically  I  may  remark  there  was  no  attempt  made 
to  contradict  this  statement,  and  that  Wilkie  and  Haydon 
were  great  friends,  both  before  and  after  this  evidence.5 
(See  Frith's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  82.) 

Haydon's  statement  is  measurably  confirmed  by  a 
letter  Wilkie  wrote  him  (3rd  February  181 2),  in  course  of 
the  publication  of  the  Examiner  letters  : 

*  I  am  very  sorry  to  find,  by  the  way  you  have  mentioned 
my  name,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  have  made  me  an 
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exception  to  all  that  you  complain  of  in  the  Academy,  that 
I  must  also  become  a  sharer  in  the  recriminations  you  have 
been  calling  forth,  and  I  can  also  see  that,  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  the  person  you  have  opposed  me  to,  which  you 
certainly  have  not  done,  it  will  be  necessary  in  those  who 
take  his  part  to  do  a  greater  injustice  to  me,  to  restore  things 
to  their  proper  level.' 

A  month  or  two  later  (April  1812)  Wilkie  returned  to 
the  personal  view  of  the  subject : 

'  As  I  believe  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  your 
going  to  a  private  view  at  the  Royal  Academy  with  one  of 
my  tickets  would  do  me  a  very  serious  injury,  I  shall  esteem 
it  a  particular  favour  if  you  will  not  insist  on  having  the 
ticket  for  the  purpose.5 

The  intimation  of  Wilkie's  resolution  to  keep  clear  of 
Haydon's  squabbles  was  at  least  sufficiently  explicit,  but 
he  did  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case  against  the 
Academy.  Its  grounds,  as  a  whole,  were  demonstrably 
sound. 

That  the  Academicians,  again,  were  guilty  of  abusing 
their  exhibition  privileges  and  of  favouritism,  is  proven 
beyond  all  doubt.  *  Judging '  was  a  mere  farce.  The 
first  care  of  the  Academy  was  the  welfare  of  its 
members,  its  second  was  that  of  their  friends. 
Academic  rank,  nepotism,  friendship,  toadyism,  bribery 
— everything  but  merit — went  to  the  selection  of  an 
Academy  Exhibition.  It  is  desirable  to  make  it  clear 
that,  when  Wilkie  entered  the  Academy,  he  breathed  a 
vitiated  atmosphere,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
even  he — the  religious,  high-principled,  simple-hearted 
Son  of  the  Manse — did  not  altogether  escape  contamina- 
tion. The  following  story  is  told  by  Frith  in  his  Auto- 
biography : — 

*  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  my  hanging  reminiscences,  I 
may  further  note  the  loving  feeling  existing  between  all  of 
Scottish  race.  A  Mr.  Mac ,  a  Scotch  artist  of  consider- 
able merit,  and  a  fruitless  seeker  after  Academic  honours, 
was,  it  is  needless  to  say,  a  friend  of  Wilkie  ;  of  whom  it  is 
reported  that,  on  one  of  the  hanging  days,  he  of  course 
being  one  of  the  committee,  was  seen  wandering  about  the 
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rooms  carrying  a  small  picture,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to 
fit  it  into  a  good  place. 

«  "  Why,  Wilkie,"  said  a  brother-hangman,  "  what  makes 
you  take  so  much  trouble  about  that  picture  of  Green's  ? 
It's  not  a  partic * 

* "  Green  !  "  exclaimed  Wilkie,  "  I  thought  it  was 
Mac 's  "  ;  and  incontinently  left  the  picture  to  its  fate.' 

Laidlay  argues  that,  if  a  man  like  Wilkie  could  do 
such  a  thing,  jobbery  must  have  been  the  order  of  the 
day.  Frith's  narrative  is  supported  by  Wilkie's  own 
evidence.  He  was  one  of  the  hangers  in  1813,  and  on 
2nd  May  wrote  his  sister  about  his  toilsome  labours  : 

i  We  [the  hangers]  had  many  a  squabble,  as  you  may 
suppose,  during  the  arrangement,  about  who  should  have 
the  best  places  ;  but  as  no  one  was  admitted,  this  was  all 
confined  to  ourselves,  and  although  we  had  the  interests  of 
all  the  members  to  balance  and  take  care  of,  as  well  as 
those  of  our  own  particular  friends  and  those  of  the  many 
poor  fellows  who  had  no  friends,  we  have  adjusted  them  all 
so  well  that  there  is  not  a  single  complaint.  The  first 
persons  we  thought  of  were  our  own  three  selves,  as  you 
may  suppose  ;  and,  acting  on  this  principle,  my  picture  of 
Blindman's  Buff  was  accordingly  placed  in  the  principal 
centre  in  the  great  room.  After  attending  to  the  more 
weighty  claims,  the  pictures  of  my  friends  Jackson,  Robert- 
son, and  others  were  put  in  excellent  places,  and  not  only  is 
the  arrangement  liked  as  an  agreeable  combination  of  shape 
and  colours,  but  everybody  seems  to  think  it  has  been 
managed  with  the  greatest  judgment  and  impartiality.' 

As  disclosing  the  practical  motives  ruling  the 
Academy,  Wilkie's  admissions  need  no  comment.  In 
the  personal  view,  if  he  was  not  demoralised  by  usage, 
and  by  contact  with  self-seekers  who  made  merchandise 
of  art,  his  finer  perceptions  were  certainly  blunted,  and 
his  dream  of  an  Academy  existing  solely  for  the  advance- 
ment of  art  was  shattered. 

From  first  to  last,  his  experiences  of  the  Academy  and 
of  the  operation  of  its  ruling  motives  were  not  favour- 
able. If  his  connection  with  it  was  of  dubious  benefit 
to  him,  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  brother- 
members  assuredly  did  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
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Academy.  When  in  January  1830  the  Presidency 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
the  name  of  Wilkie  came  up  as  that  of  his  probable  and 
fittest  successor. 

On  1  st  February  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  Wilkie  of  the 
President's  death,  and  added  that  if  he  were  elected 
Lawrence's  successor,  the  choice  of  the  Academy  would 
be  approved  by  all  Europe. 

Shee  was  nevertheless  elected  President,  and  Wilkie 
got  only  one  vote — that  of  Collins.  As  with  picture- 
hanging,  merit  was  not  considered.  Usage  was  more 
than  genius  and  fame.  It  was  desirable  to  uphold  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  portraiture,  and  Wilkie  was 
sacrificed  to  a  fetish. 

In  any  view,  Wilkie  gave  the  Academy  far  more  than 
he  ever  got  from  it.  He  added  vastly  to  the  popular 
interest  of  its  Exhibitions,  and  conferred  upon  it  the 
reflected  lustre  of  his  reputation.  He  had,  in  return,  to 
bear  his  share  of  the  obloquy  heaped  upon  it,  and  of 
the  disrepute  into  which  it  had  fallen.  He  did  more  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  art  in  public  opinion,  more  to 
spread  a  taste  for  art,  than  all  the  portrait-painters  of 
the  Academy,  more  than  any  half-dozen  of  its  other 
members.  By  this  comparison  it  is  not  intended  to 
raise  any  question  of  relative  artistic  power,  but  to 
measure  Wilkie  against  the  Academy  as  an  agent  in 
extending  the  influence  of  art. 


CHAPTER    XV 

Domestic  Changes 

With  the  exception  of  a  public  exhibition  of  his  works, 
the  outstanding  events  of  the  three  years,  (1811-14), 
following  Wilkie's  election  as  Academician,  are  chiefly  of  a 
domestic  character.  As  his  own  health  improved,  that  of 
his  father  declined,  and  in  August  181 1  he  went  home 
to  Cults.  He  found  his  father  weak  and  altered.  On 
returning  to  London  near  the  end  of  October,  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  29  Lower  Phillimore  Place,  Kensing- 
ton. The  pictures  he  was  working  on  and  contemplating 
were  The  Rat-Catcher  and  Blindman's  Buff. 

In  March  181 2,  he  communicated  to  Sir  George 
Beaumont  his  scheme  of  having  an  exhibition  of  all  his 
pictures.  He  took  a  room  for  the  purpose  in  Pall  Mall, 
nearly  opposite  the  British  Gallery.  The  enterprise  was 
warmly  commended  by  his  friends — Lord  Mulgrave,  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  Seguier,  and  others — but,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  was  offensive  to  the  Academy.  The  members 
were,  according  to  Cunningham,  indignant  that  an  inde- 
pendent exhibition  should  be  opened,  which  was  likely  to 
allure  customers  from  their  own  galleries.  Wilkie  wrote 
his  sister :  '  It  is  giving  great  offence  to  some  of  my 
brethren  of  the  Royal  Academy,  whom  I  am  doing  all 
that  I  can  to  pacify,  although  I  cannot  entirely  remove 
their  dissatisfaction.'  To  soothe  them,  he  sent  Boys 
Digging  for  Rats  as  his  diploma  picture,  and  contributed 
a  sketch  of  The  Village  Festival  and  one  of  Blindman's 
Buff  to  the  Exhibition  of  181 2. 

For  his  own  exhibition,  Mr.  Kinnear  sent  Pitlessie 
Fair;  Mr.  Angerstein  gave  him  The  Village  Festival; 
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Lord  Mansfield  sent  (and  allowed  him  to  engrave)  The 
Village  Politicians ;  the  Prince  Regent  allowed  him  to 
exhibit  Blindman's  Buff,  although  unfinished ;  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  contributed  The  Card-Players  ; 
and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  the  pictures  and 
sketches  of  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Sir  George  Beaumont 
were  duly  forthcoming.  The  exhibition  opened  on  ist 
May  with  twenty-nine  pictures  and  sketches,  and  closed 
on  2nd  June.  Financially  it  was  not  successful,  but  it 
spread  the  name  and  fame  of  the  artist.  A  curious 
incident  was  the  seizure  of  The  Village  Festival,  dis- 
trained for  rent  due  by  a  previous  tenant  of  the 
exhibition  premises,  and  only  recovered  on  Wilkie's 
payment  of  thirty-two  pounds.  It  was  a  lucky  mis- 
fortune, as  it  suggested  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most 
powerful  pictures,  Distraining  for  Rent. 

In  the  autumn  he  went  on  a  visit  to  Mulgrave  Castle, 
where,  we  have  already  seen,  he  tried  partridge-shooting. 
He  returned  to  London  on  ist  October,  and  in  the 
middle  of  his  winter's  work  was  called  upon  to  bear  his 
first  great  bereavement.  On  ist  December  1812  his 
father  died. 

This  event  led  to  a  complete  revolution  in  his  private 
life.  The  idea  of  taking  his  mother  and  sister  to  live  with 
him  in  London  occurred  to  him  within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  father's  death.  He  did  not,  however,  communicate 
it  as  a  practicable  plan  until  the  following  January. 
Helen  was  pleased  with  the  new  prospect,  but  the 
mother's  heart  clung  to  Pitlessie,  her  birthplace  and  still 
her  father's  home.  The  end  of  the  matter  was  that  he 
took  a  house  at  24  Phillimore  Place,  near  where  he  was 
living,  and  in  August  his  mother  and  sister  entered  into 
possession  of  their  new  home.  Two  impressions  close 
the  occurrence : — 

Mrs,  Wilkie. — She  referred  sometimes  to  the  pangs 
she  endured  when  she  parted  with  the  manse  of  Cults, 
and  bade  farewell  to  Stratheden  and  the  little  village  of 
Pitlessie.  She  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
London,  but  she  long  sighed  for  the  hills  of  Fife,  with 
the  sight  and,  as  she  said,  the  sound  of  its  living  waters. 
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The  Painter. — With  his  mother,  sister,  and  brother  at 
his  side,  and  much  of  the  furniture  from  the  manse 
around  him,  he  could  imagine  himself,  he  said,  in  Strath- 
eden  again,  till  he  looked  out  at  the  window  and  missed 
the  blue  Lomonds.  He  would  add  that,  if  he  were  desired 
to  name  the  happiest  hour  of  his  life,  it  was  when  he  first 
saw  his  mother  and  sister  sitting  beside  him  as  he  painted. 

At  the  Exhibition,  his  Blindman's  Buff  was  so  much 
of  a  success  that  the  Prince  Regent,  for  whom  it  was 
painted,  gave  him  a  commission  for  a  companion  picture 
of  the  same  size.  It  is  too  well  known  by  frequent  ex- 
hibition and  by  repeated  engravings  to  require  descrip- 
tion. He  also  sent  in  a  less  important  work,  a 
portrait  from  recollection  of  a  young  lady  deceased. 
Other  works  of  the  time  were  an  unsettled  commission 
from  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  The  Bagpiper  for  Sir 
Francis  Freeling,  The  Letter  of  Introduction  for  Mr. 
Samuel  Dobree,  and  The  Refusal — from  Duncan  Gray 
— bought  by  Dr.  Baillie,  who  afterwards  exchanged  it  for 
The  Pedlar.  The  two  latter  appeared  in  the  Academy 
Exhibition  of  18 14.  On  20th  April  of  that  year  he 
began  his  sketch  of  the  Distraining  for  Rent. 

One  suggestive  entry  in  his  Journal,  under  date  the 
22nd  April,  has  a  special  interest  in  connection  with  his 
new  domestic  arrangements  : — 

'Made  a  return  of  my  property  or  income  for  this 
year,  which,  at  an  average  of  the  last  three  years,  I 
find  arises  in  clear  profit  to  589/,  from  which,  deducting 
two-thirds  of  the  rent  of  my  house,  makes  it  so  near  the 
500/,  that  I  have  returned  my  income  at  that  sum/ 

Mr.  Angerstein  paid  him  800  guineas  for  The  Village 
Festival;  he  had  500  guineas  from  the  Prince  Regent 
for  Blindman's  Buff;  Mr.  Dobree  took  The  Letter  of 
Introduction  for  250  guineas ;  and  for  The  Bagpiper — 
1 1  in.  by  8  in. — he  got  40  guineas.  The  rapid  advance 
of  his  prices  since  (1806)  he  painted  The  Village 
Politicians  for  30  guineas  is  eloquent  of  his  rise  in 
reputation.  In  comparative  affluence,  in  the  possession 
of  home  comfort  and  happiness,  Wilkie  entered,  before 
he  was  thirty,  upon  the  brighter  part  of  his  career. 
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CHAPTER    XVI 

A  First  View  of  the  Continent 

For  about  two  years  Haydon  had  been  working,  in 
distress  and  poverty,  upon  a  large  picture  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon,  and  finished  it  in  the  spring  of  1814. 
According  to  the  younger  Haydon,  Wilkie  advised  the 
painter  to  send  it  to  the  Royal  Academy  to  heal  all 
wounds.  It  was  possibly  too  large  to  fit  into  the  Octagon 
room,  and  to  that  extent  Wilkie's  counsel  is  admitted  to 
have  been  prudent.  The  painter,  however,  sent  it  to 
the  Water  Colour  Society,  where  Mr.  Payne  Knight 
loudly  pronounced  it  distorted  stuff,  and  he  was  echoed 
by  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  upon  whom  he  was 
in  attendance.  She  told  the  Directors  she  was  sorry  to 
see  such  a  picture  there.  Competent  judges  pronounced 
it  the  finest  historical  work  ever  painted  by  an  English- 
man. So  it  is  said  in  the  Memoir,  and  as  the  Directors 
of  the  British  Gallery  wished  to  purchase  it  at  the 
painter's  price,  seven  hundred  guineas,  but  were  fore- 
stalled by  a  private  purchaser,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  power  and  quality  of  the  picture. 

On  25  th  May  18 14,  Wilkie  and  Haydon  started  for 
Paris,  by  way  of  Dieppe  and  Rouen.  Haydon  says  that 
Wilkie's  object  was  to  open  a  connection  for  the  sale  of 
engravings  of  his  works — a  perversion  of  fact.  His  first 
object  was  to  see  France,  to  learn  something  of  its 
people,  and  to  see  the  works  of  art  from  every  school 
and  country  which  Napoleon  had  massed  in  the  Louvre. 
He  plundered  like  a  Roman,  or  a  cateran.  The  Italian, 
Spanish,  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  French  schools  were  espe- 
cially well  represented.     The  younger  Haydon  enumer- 
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ates  twenty-five  works  of  Raphael,  twenty-three  of  Titian, 
thirty-three  of  Vandyck,  fifty-three  of  Rubens,  thirty-one 
of  Rembrandt,  sixteen  of  Domenichino,  twenty-three  of 
Guido,  twenty-six  of  Guercino,  thirty-six  of  Annibale 
Carracci.  Of  the  works  of  other  painters,  the  collection 
was  vast. 

Wilkie  kept  a  Journal  of  the  tour,  which,  with  his 
letters,  forms  a  complete  record  of  his  doings  until  he 
returned  home  in  July.  Everywhere  he  went  he  carried 
the  artistic  instinct,  and  saw  everything  with  an  artist's 
eye.  At  Dieppe  he  was  struck  by  the  picturesque  dress 
of  the  women,  their  large  muslin  caps  and  ornamental 
embroidery.  At  Rouen,  the  Cathedral  attracted  a  large 
share  of  the  travellers'  admiring  attention.  At  night  they 
occupied  a  double-bedded  room,  and  Wilkie  made  a 
noise  about  the  airing  of  the  sheets.  Haydon  heard 
him  bustling  about  in  the  dark,  either  breathing  hard  or 
sighing  deeply,  scolding  in  broad  Scotch,  and  finally, 
after  much  tugging,  flinging  the  sheets  out  upon  the 
tiled  floor  with  a  hearty  '  confound  them.'  They  reached 
Paris  on  the  31st  of  May.  At  the  Louvre,  Wilkie  took 
particular  notice  of  the  works  of  Rembrandt,  Ostade, 
Teniers,  and  Metzu.  A  few  days'  illness  brought  on  by 
fatigue  kept  Wilkie  indoors,  but  as  he  records  that  he 
employed  the  greater  part  of  one  day  in  attempting  to 
speak  French  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  he  could  not 
have  been  very  ill.  Haydon  makes  a  comic  little  sketch 
out  of  the  incident.  He  had  gone  out,  and  on  returning 
found  Wilkie  better,  and  trying  to  teach  Madame  English. 
He  was,  says  Haydon,  laughing  ready  to  die.  He  had 
given  Madame  the  schoolboy's  test  of  rapid  pronuncia- 
tion, '  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pepper  off  a  pewter 
plate.' 

So  soon  as  he  was  able  to  go  out,  Wilkie  went  to  see 
the  Rubenses  at  the  Luxembourg.  He  tried  to  sketch 
one  or  two  pictures  in  the  Louvre,  but  without  success. 
Sight-seeing,  the  theatre,  the  opera,  and  delivering  his 
letters  of  introduction,  occupied  all  the  leisure  the  art 
galleries  left  him.  The  1 2th  of  June  had  come  before 
he  did  anything  with  his  engravings.     On  that  day  he 
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left  some  of  Raimbach's  prints  with  M.  Bervie,  the  en- 
graver, and  on  the  15  th  he  made  several  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  find  an  agent  for  the  prints  of  The  Village 
Politicians. 

Wilkie's  Journal  is  detailed  and  interesting.  He  tells 
of  visiting  Versailles  and  St.  Cloud,  of  seeing  Talma 
play  Hamlet^  and  other  incidents,  but  is  always  at  his 
best  at  the  Louvre  or  Luxembourg.  On  22  nd  June  the 
entry  in  his  Journal  is  : 

*  Went  to  the  Louvre  ;  studied  particularly  the  pictures  of 
the  Flemish  school,  among  which  I  was  especially  struck  with 
those  of  Ostade  and  Terburg,  the  latter  of  whom  has  risen 
greatly  in  my  estimation,  from  what  I  have  seen  here.  He 
possesses  a  most  perfect  style  of  colouring,  and  represents 
his  objects  with  a  manner  of  handling  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  least  artificial  of  any  I  ever  saw.  I  observed  to-day 
that  a  number  of  pictures,  which  did  not  strike  at  first, 
began  to  gain  upon  me  exceedingly.  The  Ostades  and  the 
Rembrandts  improve  greatly — the  Tenierses  and  others  in 
that  style  rather  lose.' 

A  few  days  later  he  says  that  almost  all  the  French 
pictures  he  had  seen  appeared  to  want  depth  in  the 
light  and  shadow. 

Wilkie  left  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and  reached 
home  on  the  5th;  'and,'  he  says,  'whatever  delight 
or  satisfaction  I  have  derived  from  my  journey  to  Paris, 
it  has  not  made  me  think  the  less  of  my  own  country.' 
Left  alone,  Haydon  became  a  prey  to  despondency. 
Although  they  were  disputing  daily,  they  liked  each 
other's  society  better  than  that  of  any  one  else.  Paris 
was  filled  with  people  of  all  nations,  but,  says  Haydon, 
the  greatest  oddity  in  it  was  unquestionably  David 
Wilkie,  whose  horrible  French,  pale  look,  and  strange, 
tottering,  feeble  gait  combined  to  make  him  a  figure  of 
mark. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

At  Abbots  ford 

Wilkie's  Continental  trip  had  no  visible  effect  upon  his 
work.  He  used  to  say  that  he  was  more  interested  than 
instructed  by  his  visit  to  Paris.  After  what  he  had  seen 
there,  nevertheless,  the  Academy  Exhibition  looked  very 
odd — '  thought  that  a  little  more  correctness  in  drawing 
would  have  done  no  harm/ 

Almost  at  once  he  took  up  his  Distraining  for  Rent, 
a  domestic  tragedy  heightened  by  anger,  softened  by 
pathos,  and  well  within  popular  comprehension.  It  was 
sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  British  Institution,  where  the 
directors  bought  it  for  six  hundred  guineas. 

The  after-history  of  the  picture  makes  striking  revela- 
tion of  the  hot  prejudices  of  the  time.  Haydon  tells 
that  after  purchasing  it  the  directors  had  so  many  mis- 
givings concerning  its  subject,  that  they  hid  it  for  years 
in  the  lumber-room.  They  did  not  dare  exhibit  it,  and 
Haydon  explains  that  the  whole  tone  and  temper  of 
society  were  against  reflections  upon  established  author- 
ity. This  almost  incredible  statement  is  confirmed 
in  every  particular  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  who 
has  a  pathetic  story  to  tell  of  Washington  Irving's 
having  seen  the  picture  in  its  obscurity.  He  stood 
before  it  for  some  minutes  without  saying  a  word,  and, 
when  he  turned  round,  tears  were  streaming  down  his 
cheeks. 

The  Rabbit  on  the  Wall  was  Wilkie's  picture  in  the 
Academy  Exhibition  of  1816.  In  a  letter  to  Haydon  of 
the  previous  November,  Sir  George  Beaumont  made  a 
remark  about  Wilkie,  both  kindly  and  penetrating.     He 
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deprecated  the  narrow  range  to  which  many  painters, 
more  especially  those  of  the  Dutch  school,  confined 
themselves.  He  admits  that  concentration  may  lead  to 
excellence,  but  restriction  may  be  carried  too  far.  Too 
great  a  sacrifice  should  not  be  made.  '  Who  would 
wish  Wilkie,  for  example,  to  confine  himself  to  half-a- 
dozen  characters  ?  Double  the  execution  and  colouring 
of  Teniers,  or  even  of  Ostade,  would  be  a  poor  amend 
for  such  a  loss.' 

About  this  time  Wilkie  was  at  the  coast  with  Haydon, 
who  tells  one  of  his  best  stories  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  Wilkie  with  Prince  Hoare,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Douglas,  the  antiquarian  author  of  Nania  Britannica. 
It  turns  upon  the  opening  of  a  barrow  and  the  finding  of 
an  urn.  A  crowd  assembled,  and  a  ludicrous  picture 
is  drawn  of  Douglas  subsequently  leaping  into  the  grave 
and  addressing  the  people  upon  the  wickedness  of  dis- 
turbing the  ashes  of  the  dead.  Wilkie  in  an  ecstasy 
looked  on,  and  kept  saying,  '  Dear,  dear,  just  look  at 
him!1 

In  December  Wilkie  had  a  visit  from  Canova,  and 
had  sketched  The  Breakfast  for  the  Marquis  of  Stafford. 
In  the  following  August  (1816)  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
visited  his  studio,  and  in  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  his 
letters  Wilkie  tells  Haydon  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
great  event.  He  was  full  of  his  subject,  for  the  year  was 
that  following  Waterloo.  The  letter  ripples  with  boyish 
glee.  On  being  informed  of  the  Duke's  intention  to  call, 
Wilkie  set  to  work  to  put  his  rooms  in  order,  to  arrange 
all  his  pictures  for  view,  and  to  contrive  so  that  his 
mother  and  sister  should  see  the  great  man  as  he  came 
in.  The  arrangement  of  details  is  followed  by  a  period 
of  breathless  expectancy. 

At  length  the  party  arrives.  The  Duke  says  little 
beyond  an  occasional  'Very  good/  'Capital,'  etc.,  but 
seems  pleased.  The  ladies  fall  into  talk,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  are  impressed,  but  Wilkie  is  disappointed  by 
the  ducal  silence.  By-and-by  Lady  Argyle  begins  to 
explain  the  subject  of  a  picture  which  the  Duke  wishes 
Wilkie  to  paint  for  him.     At  this  point  the  Duke  in- 
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terrupts.  He  had  been  seated  looking  at  one  of  the 
pictures  on  the  floor,  but 

1  turned  to  us,  and,  swinging  back  upon  the  chair,  turned 
up  his  lively  eye  to  me,  and  said  that  the  subject  should  be 
a  parcel  of  old  soldiers,  assembled  together  on  their  seats  at 
the  door  of  a  public-house,  chewing  tobacco  and  talking 
over  their  old  stories.  He  thought  they  might  be  in  any 
uniform,  and  that  it  should  be  at  some  public-house  in  the 
King's  Road,  Chelsea.  I  said  this  would  make  a  most 
beautiful  picture,  and  that  it  only  wanted  some  story,  or  a 
principal  incident,  to  connect  the  figures  together.  He  said 
perhaps  playing  at  skittles  would  do,  or  any  other  game, 
when  I  proposed  that  one  might  be  reading  a  newspaper 
aloud  to  the  rest,  and  that  in  making  a  sketch  of  it  many 
other  incidents  would  occur.  In  this  he  perfectly  agreed, 
and  said  I  might  send  the  sketch  to  him  when  he  was 
abroad.  He  then  got  up  and  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said 
to  the  company  his  time  was  nearly  out,  as  he  had  to  go  and 
dine  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.' 

'The  sensation  this  event  occasioned, '  says  Wilkie, 
1  unhinged  us  for  the  rest  of  the  day.' 

Very  soon  afterwards  he  went  off  with  Raimbach 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  Low  Countries.  He  wished  to 
study  the  Dutch  painters  at  home.  One  thing  that 
struck  him,  even  more  forcibly  than  Dutch  art,  was  the 
reflection  he  found  in  it  of  the  Dutch  life,  Dutch 
manners,  and  Dutch  scenery.  Everything  seemed  familiar. 
All  he  saw  bore  evidence  of  being  the  origin  of  Rubens' 
and  Teniers'  styles  of  painting.  He  saw  the  two  white 
horses  which  made  Rubens'  team,  and  he  saw  the  land- 
scapes of  Teniers,  with  the  trees  touched  and  grouped 
exactly  as  he  painted  them.  '  I  feel  familiar,'  he  wrote, 
■  with  all  I  see,  as  if  I  had  experienced  a  previous  exist- 
ence in  this  country.  ...  I  see  scarcely  an  object  that 
has  not  been  painted.  .  .  .  Holland  as  subject  for 
pictures  has  been  completely  exhausted.' 

He  had  two  pictures  at  the  gallery,  Dr.  Baillie's  and 
Sheepwashing — a  landscape.  He  was  also  working 
upon  The  Breakfast  for  the  Marquis  of  Stafford.  Of 
The  Sheepwashing  he  said  that,  being  a  landscape,  the 
subject  was  entirely  new  to  him.     He  wished  to  get  a 
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certain  amount  of  practice  and  proficiency  in  that  form 
of  art,  but  his  ambition  went  no  higher  than  being  able  to 
paint  an  outdoor  scene  with  facility. 

The  year  1817  opened  brightly.  The  Breakfast  was 
finished  and  placed  in  the  Stafford  Gallery,  the  engrav- 
ing of  The  Rent  Day  was  proving  successful ;  and  Wilkie 
was  free  to  make  studies  for  his  Wellington  picture  and  for 
The  Scotch  (or  Penny)  Wedding  for  the  Prince  Regent. 
The  latter  work  sent  him  off  to  Scotland  in  quest  of 
models.  He  went  to  Edinburgh,  sailed  up  the  Forth  to 
Bo'ness,  visited  Linlithgow  and  Stirling,  and  then  went 
on  to  Glasgow,  '  really  a  magnificent  place.' 

He  drove  by  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and  Both  well,  and 
then  went  down  the  Clyde  to  Karnes  Castle,  near 
Rothesay.  His  description  of  a  family  of  fisher-farmers 
and  their  house  is  vivid  and  picturesque.  After  going  to 
Inveraray,  by  Loch  Lomond  to  Luss,  through  the  Trosachs 
to  Stirling,  Perth,  Dunkeld,  and  then  back  to  Edinburgh, 
he  made  a  hurried  run  through  Fife,  and  on  14th 
October  set  out  for  Melrose  and  Abbotsford.  Two 
months  previously  he  had  had  the  cheeriest  of  invitations 
from  Scott,  and  as  in  the  interval  he  had  seen  a  good  deal 
of  the  country  made  famous  by  Scott,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  gone  south  fully  prepared  to  enjoy  both  the  society 
and  the  Tweedside  home  of  his  host. 

He  there  met  William  Laidlaw,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
the  Ballantynes,  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  family,  and  many  others.  His  sketch  of 
a  dinner  at  the  Duke's  place  at  Bowhill  reflects  both 
personal  enjoyment  and  Border  hospitality  : — 

1  The  dinner  was  given  quite  in  the  ancient  style  of 
Border  conviviality.  Mr.  Scott  presided  at  a  by-table  in  the 
principal  room,  at  which  the  Ballantynes,  Hogg  the  poet, 
and  some  others,  besides  myself,  were  present.  This  gave 
occasion  to  our  being  toasted  as  the  Table  of  the  Talents, 
which  made  some  merriment.  The  company  sat  till  two 
o'clock.  There  was  a  great  variety  of  songs,  and  before 
parting  the  gentlemen  were  so  enthusiastic  with  music  and 
with  claret,  that  the  song  of  "  Weel  may  we  a5  be  "  was  sung 
no  less  than  five  times,  and  "  God  save  the  King "  about 
four  times  in  full  cry.' 
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Laidlaw  describes  the  visit  to  Altrive,  where  Hogg 
seems  at  first  to  have  taken  Wilkie  for  a  horse-couper. 
Then,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  idea — 

'  Laidlaw !     This  is  no'  the  great  Mr.  Wilkie  ? ' 

1  It's  just  the  great  Mr.  Wilkie,  Hogg/ 

1 Mr.  Wilkie,1  then  exclaimed  the  Shepherd,  *  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  proud  I  am  to  see  you  in  my 
house,  and  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  are  so  young  a 
man.' 

The  artistic  fruit  of  the  visit  was  Wilkie's  group  of  the 
Scott  family,  described  by  Sir  Walter  himself.  Of  the 
painting  of  this  picture,  and  of  the  life  at  Abbotsford, 
Washington  Irving  gives  an  admirable  sketch.  He  says 
that  when  Wilkie  arrived, 

'he  found  the  house  full  of  guests.  Scott's  whole  time 
was  taken  up  in  riding  and  driving  about  the  country,  or  in 
social  conversation  at  home.  "  All  this  time,"  said  Wilkie  to 
me,  "  I  did  not  presume  to  ask  Mr.  Scott  to  sit  for  his 
portrait,  for  I  saw  he  had  not  a  moment  to  spare.  .  .  . 
At  length  all  went  off,  and  we  were  quiet.  I  thought,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Scott  will  now  shut  himself  up  among  his  books 
and  papers.  .  .  .  Laidlaw,  who  managed  his  estate,  came  in, 
and  Scott  turned  to  him,  as  I  supposed,  to  consult  about 
business.  "  Laidlaw,"  said  he, "  to-morrow  morning  we'll  go 
across  the  water,  and  take  the  dogs  with  us — there's  a  place 
where  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  find  a  hare."  "  Thereupon," 
said  Wilkie,  "  I  no  longer  feared  to  intrude  upon  him." ' 

Wilkie  then  returned  to  London.  The  excursion  was 
memorable,  and  left  a  deeper  mark  on  Wilkie's  art 
than  either  of  his  Continental  tours.  He  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  Highlander  at  home,  had  heard  the 
bagpipe  at  Inveraray — the  piper  of  the  boat  going  round 
at  break  of  day  to  waken  the  passengers;  in  Bute  he 
sketched  an  Edie  Ochiltree,  turf  cottages,  people  of  wild 
mien — notably  one  handsome  girl  with  touzie  hair — and 
kilted  gamekeepers  round  a  dead  deer.  He  had  slept  in 
the  haunted  house  of  Kinneill — Professor  Dugald  Stewart's 
residence  near  Bo'ness — and  at  Lochgilphead  he  got  a 
whisky-still  to  sketch,  which  he  afterwards  used  in  a 
painting  of  the  same  name.     He  also  discovered  there 
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that  the  kilt  was  not  universally  worn.  Descriptive 
passages  in  his  letters  partake  at  times  of  an  almost 
poetical  glow.  Wilkie  loved  the  social  aspect  of  man, 
but  he  could  also  admire  the  savage  aspect  of  nature, 
and  could,  besides,  love  the  heathery  mountains  and 
rocky  glens  of  his  native  land. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

Nearing  the  Zenith 

The  years  following  Wilkie's  Scottish  tour — 1817  to 
1824-5 — were  the  most  brilliant  in  his  career  as  painter, 
but  their  waning  left  him  under  the  blackest  cloud  that 
had  yet  settled  upon  his  life  as  man.  To  this  period 
belong  several  of  the  pictures  upon  which  his  fame  most 
securely  rests.  These  include  The  Penny  Wedding, 
The  Chelsea  Pensioners,  The  Reading  of  the  Will, 
The  Parish  Beadle,  and  The  Highland  Family. 
Within  it  he  also  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  etcher. 
Honour  and  fame  gathered  fast,  and  with  them,  with 
almost  startling  suddenness,  there  came  a  change  in  his 
practice.  New  scenes  abroad  suggested  new  subjects, 
the  treatment  of  which  occasioned  a  change  of  manner, 
to  which  a  return  will  be  made  hereafter. 

An  honour  awaiting  him  on  his  return  to  London  was 
the  presentation  of  the  freedom  of  the  Burgh  of  Cupar, 
the  county  town  and  chief  burgh  of  his  native  shire. 
His  movements  were  too  rapid  for  this  to  have  been 
done  while  he  was  in  Scotland.  He  then  reverted  to 
his  picture  of  The  Refusal,  from  Duncan  Gray,  and 
also  worked  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Family.  This 
latter  picture  and  The  Errand  Boy  (painted  for  Sir 
John  Swinburne,  Bart.)  Wilkie  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  18 18. 

He  then  turned  to  The  Penny  Wedding,  for  the 
Prince  Regent,  now  in  the  Royal  Collection.  It  is  a 
picture  full  of  life,  movement,  and  character.  There  are 
dancing  and  fiddling,  feasting  and  drinking,  gossiping 
and  courting,  and  the  assemblage  is   surveyed  as  one 
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might  watch  the  passing  of  a  diorama.  Between  The 
Will  and  The  Wedding  pictures  is  as  wide  a  difference 
as  between  a  landscape  by  Turner  and  a  topographical 
study  by  D.  O.  Hill.  The  Penny  Wedding  is  one  of  the 
pictures  for  the  details  of  which  Wilkie  employed  an 
assistant — Mr.  William  S.  Watson  of  Edinburgh.  He 
gave  similar  employment  to  the  elder  Fraser. 

After  completing  a  little  picture  of  The  Death  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  for  Mr.  Samuel  Dobree,  Wilkie  took 
up  The  Chelsea  Pensioners  for  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. The  sketch  of  it  he  sold  at  once  to  Sir  Willoughby 
Gordon  for  sixty  guineas.  In  the  beginning  of  1819  he 
sent  The  China  Menders  and  A  Nymph  Gathering 
Grapes  to  the  British  Gallery ;  undertook  a  portrait  of 
the  Duke  of  York  for  Sir  Willoughby  Gordon,  who  also 
bought  The  Whisky-Still;  made  chalk  drawings  of  the 
Duke,  Duchess,  and  Dowager-Duchess  of  Buccleuch ;  and 
on  1 8th  February  had  sketched  The  Reading  of  the  Will. 

The  study  of  the  latter  he  sold  in  the  following  June. 
It  may  also  be  noted  that,  in  December,  Raimbach  had 
made  such  progress  with  the  etching  of  Blindman's 
Buff  that  he  sent  Wilkie  a  proof. 

From  these  details  it  may  be  gathered  that,  amongst  com- 
missions from  royalties  and  nobles,  Wilkie  had  no  longer 
cause  to  worry  over  his  professional  prospects.  Minor 
troubles,  no  doubt,  he  had.  He  had  some  little  difficulty 
in  pleasing  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  King  of  Bavaria, 
also,  hesitated  when  he  learned  the  size  and  price  of  The 
Will  picture.  Wilkie  nevertheless  went  on  with  it,  and 
on  22nd  April  1820  has  this  entry  in  his  Journal : 

1  To  the  Royal  Academy  to  varnish  and  retouch.  Found 
that  the  Committee  had  given  my  picture  of  The  Reading 
of  the  Will  the  centre  on  the  fireplace  side,  where  it  was 
hung  in  a  very  favourable  position.  Various  of  the  mem- 
bers assured  me  that  they  thought  it  my  best  picture.' 

A  good  deal  of  delicate  negotiation  took  place  between 
the  representatives  of  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and 
Bavaria,  as  to  which  of  the  two  monarchs  should  have 
the  picture.    King  George  had  asked  whether  an  arrange- 
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ment  could  not  be  made  by  which  he  could  have  the 
original,  and  the  Bavarian  King  a  duplicate.  It  ultimately 
went  to  Munich,  and  Wilkie  received  for  it  ^447.  10s., 
or  ;£ioo  in  excess  of  the  stipulated  price.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  wrote  him  :  '  To  have  monarchs  contending  for 
your  works  is  but  a  just  tribute  to  their  unequalled  excel- 
lence j  but  it  is  a  new  distinction  for  the  arts  in  our  time., 

After  the  exhibition  of  The  Will  picture,  it  may  be 
questioned  if  any  painter  had  a  more  secure  hold  upon 
popular  favour  than  Wilkie.  He  gave  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  1820 — excepting  an  October  holiday  in 
Cambridgeshire — to  the  Chelsea  picture.  It  cost  him 
much  thought,  and  was  his  chief  work  throughout  1821 
and  into  the  spring  of  1822,  when  it  went  to  the  Academy 
Exhibition.  He  had  made  for  it  innumerable  studies 
and  sketches  in  Jews'  Row — *  a  low  Teniers-like  row  of 
extremely  mean  public-houses,  lodging-houses,  rag-shops, 
and  huckster-shops,  on  the  right  hand  as  you  approach 
Chelsea  College.  It  is  the  Pall  Mall  of  the  Pensioners ; 
and  its  projecting  gables,  breaks,  and  other  irregularities 
were  admirably  suited,  in  the  artist's  opinion,  for  the 
localities  of  the  picture.'  That  year  he  spent  his  holi- 
day in  France,  going  to  Boulogne  and  thence  to  Paris, 
where  he  met  Moore  the  poet,  and  Newton  the  American 
painter.  As  illustrating  Wilkie's  business  methods,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  he  engaged  Burnet  to  engrave  The 
Rabbit  on  the  Wall  and  The  Letter  of  Introduction  at 
^300  each.  This  arrangement  made  the  plates  his  own, 
and  secured  to  him  all  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  prints. 

When  the  Exhibition  of  1822  opened,  so  great  was  the 
crowd  that  pressed  forward  to  see  the  Chelsea  picture, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  a  railing  round  it  to 
guard  it  from  injury.  A  mass  of  people  in  the  form  of 
a  half-moon,  says  Cunningham,  stood  before  it  from 
morning  to  night,  amongst  the  more  eager  being  soldiers 
and  pensioners.  The  canvas  is  one  of  Wilkie's  largest 
(3  ft.  4  in.  by  5  ft.  2  in.),  and  contains  sixty  figures.  It 
was  the  result  of  sixteen  months'  constant  work,  so  that 
the  price  of  twelve  hundred  guineas  was  not  immoderate. 
Its  full  title  is  Chelsea  Pensioners  reading  the  Gazette 
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of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  reader  of  the  Gazette 
is  the  centre  of  interest.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  motley 
crowd  eager  to  get  news  of  the  great  battle,  such  as 
pension-day  was  likely  to  draw  to  Chelsea, — soldiers  who 
had  fought  in  Canada  with  Wolfe,  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
in  India.  The  limbs  of  some  had  been  left  in  foreign 
lands,  and  others  bear  the  scars  of  battle.  The  scene  is 
striking  and  picturesque. 

Wilkie  straightway  began  his  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
York  and  The  Preaching  of  Knox  before  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation  —  a  picture  he  kept  under  his  hands 
for  nearly  ten  years.  In  the  autumn,  accompanied  by 
Geddes  and  Collins,  Wilkie  set  out  for  Scotland,  with  the 
double  object  of  collecting  material  for  his  Knox  and 
for  a  contemplated  picture  bearing  upon  the  King's  in- 
tended visit  to  his  northern  capital.  The  journey  was 
uneventful.  '  The  only  subject  of  regret,'  Wilkie  says, 
*  was  that  Geddes'  snuff  was  done  before  we  got  to  Ber- 
wick.' Of  the  memorable  event  itself,  which  shook 
Edinburgh  to  its  centre,  Wilkie  wrote  home  with  much 
enthusiasm,  and  appears  to  have  entered  with  real  enjoy- 
ment into  the  ceremonial  and  rejoicing.  '  Court  gaiety 
and  conviviality,'  it  is  said,  *  overcame  Scottish  prudence, 
and  even  divested  an  Edinburgh  Sabbath  of  its  hereditary 
grimness  and  pious  desolation.' 

Apropos  of  the  Sabbath,  Wilkie  asked  Dr.  Chalmers  if 
Principal  Baird  would  preach  before  the  King.  The 
Principal  had  a  sad  habit  of  crying  in  the  pulpit,  and 
Chalmers  replied  :  '  If  he  does,  it  will  be  George  Baird 
to  George  Rex,  Greeting  V  According  to  Collins,  Wilkie 
forgot  his  discretion  in  his  '  new  sky-blue  coat,'  and 
caroused  innocently  with  the  rest.  He  met  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Raeburn — who  was  knighted  at  Hopetoun  House 
— J.  M.  W.  Turner,  and  Allan.  He  was  presented  to  the 
King — who  wore  the  Highland  dress — was  dined,  privi- 
leged, honoured  by  the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  and 
others.  Wilkie  Collins  gives  a  racy  description  of  one  of 
many  private  entertainments  : 

'At  one  of  these  parties  at  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  Wilkie 
and   Collins   beheld  the   author  of    Waver  ley  in    a    new 
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character.  When  the  table  was  cleared  after  dinner,  Sir 
Walter,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  loyalty  and  hospitality, 
volunteered  to  sing  his  own  song — "  Carle,  now  the  King's 
come."  The  whole  company  gave  the  chorus,  and  their 
host,  regardless  alike  of  his  lameness  and  his  dignity, 
sprang  up,  and  calling  upon  everybody  to  join  hands,  made 
his  guests  dance  with  him  round  the  table  to  the  measure 
of  the  tune.  The  effect  of  this  latter  exercise,  indulged  in 
by  a  set  of  performers  all  more  or  less  illustrious  in  the 
world's  eye,  and  all,  with  few  exceptions,  of  intensely  anti- 
saltatory  habits,  would  defy  the  pen  of  a  Rabelais  or  the 
pencil  of  a  Hogarth.  It  was  enough,  considering  the  nature 
and  locality  of  the  ceremony,  to  have  brought  back  to  earth 
the  apparition  of  John  Knox  himself ! ' 

The  artistic  results  of  the  trip  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  subject  chosen  for  the  commemoration 
of  the  Royal  Visit  was  King  George's  entrance  to  the 
Palace  of  Holyrood.  Both  work  and  time  were  lavishly 
spent  in  gathering  materials  for  the  Royal  picture,  and 
also  for  the  Knox.  A  minor  incident  was  an  excursion 
to  Blairadam,  where  Collins  painted  a  landscape  in  which 
Wilkie  did  the  figures.  This  is  the  only  recorded  instance 
in  which  the  two  artists  worked  together  upon  one 
canvas. 

The  laborious  accumulation  of  authentic  details  gives 
further  insight  into  Wilkie's  methods.  As  in  cases  for- 
merly noted,  his  primary  aims  were  truth  and  fact.  For 
the  one  picture  he  studied  tartans,  Highland  dress,  arms, 
and  armour,  and  worked  up  Holyrood  and  its  ancient 
neighbourhood ;  for  the  other  he  had  the  identical  pulpit 
from  which  Knox  fulminated,  dragged  from  its  hiding- 
place  in  a  cellar,  and  visited  the  scenes  and  places  asso- 
ciated with  Knox  and  the  struggles  of  Calvinism.  His 
sketches  made,  and  his  investigations  completed,  Wilkie 
returned  to  London. 

The  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  York,  The  Parish 
Beadle,  and  a  chalk  drawing,  he  sent  to  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  of  1823.  That  year  also  he  was 
appointed  Limner  to  the  King  in  Scotland,  a  position 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn.  His 
State  picture   made  slow  progress.      The  subject  was 
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difficult,  and  the  actors  in  the  scene  were  not  always 
amenable  to  control  by  artistic  reason.  With  minor 
matters  Wilkie  was  more  fortunate.  Watson  sent  him 
a  drawing  of  the  pulpit  of  Knox ;  he  finished  A  Green- 
wich Pensioner,  The  Cottage  Toilet,  A  Smuggling 
Scene,  The  Trumpeter,  and  four  finished  sketches  of 
The  Pensioners.  He  sent  Burnet  to  Munich  to  draw 
and  partially  etch  The  Reading  of  the  Will.  For  his 
large  pictures  it  was  necessary  to  make  yet  another  ex- 
cursion to  Scotland  in  the  fall  of  1824^ 

He  had  sundry  feastings  to  undergo,  and  ultimately 
reached  Abbotsford,  to  obtain  sittings  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  laird  of  Abbotsford,  judging  from  a  subse- 
quent entry  in  his  Journal  (7th  January  1826),  felt  bored 
rather  than  honoured  by  repeated  artistic  attentions. 

On  1 2th  November,  Wilkie  was  back  in  London,  one 
day  too  late  to  see  his  mother  again  in  life.  His  brother 
James  had  come  home  from  Canada  in  broken  health, 
and  soon  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  family.  Helen  was 
almost  broken-hearted  by  the  sudden  death,  in  Wilkie's 
house,  of  her  intended  husband ;  their  marriage  had  been 
arranged.  Next  came  from  India  intimation  of  the  death, 
in  the  previous  August,  of  his  brother  John,  who  also  left 
a  widow  and  several  children.  Thomas  had  made  a 
promising  start  in  London,  but,  affected  by  the  com- 
mercial crisis  of  1825,  became  insolvent.  Wilkie  appears 
to  have  been  financially  involved  by  James's  death,  he 
having  become  surety  or  cautioner  for  him  to  the  extent 
of  a  thousand  pounds.  By  the  later  failure  of  Hurst 
&  Robinson  he  lost  ^1700.  Finally,  the  artist's  own 
health  was  so  much  shaken  that  he  could  with  diffi- 
culty bear  up  under  the  burden  of  domestic  sorrow. 
For  two  years  at  least  afterwards,  a  nervous  cerebral 
trouble  rendered  him  totally  unfit  for  serious  and  pro- 
longed work.  As  Wilkie  is  reported  to  have  said,  his 
misfortunes,  like  a  train  of  crows,  came  one  by  one  at 
first,  then  pair  after  pair,  alighting  in  succession  on  his 
house,  till  the  whole  roof  was  blackened.  For  him  the 
year  1824  closed  and  1825  opened  in  despondency  and 
domestic  desolation. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Amongst  the  Masters 

For  a  few  years  previous  to  1825,  Wilkie  had  been 
working  with  the  needle,  and  in  February  of  that  year  he 
made  up  a  set  of  six  etchings  for  presentation  to  the 
King.  In  the  course  of  the  spring  he  went  to  Chelten- 
ham. His  health  was  uncertain,  although  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  from  any  specific  malady  other  than 
that  mentioned  at  the  close  of  last  chapter.  A  complete 
change  of  air  and  scene  was  afterwards  recommended, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  July  1825  he  went  abroad.  He 
travelled  through  central  and  western  Europe,  omitting 
none  of  the  great  centres,  and  traversing  the  whole 
continental  empire  of  art,  from  the  Low  Countries  to 
Italy  and  westwards  to  Spain. 

The  point  has  now  been  reached  at  which  a  radical 
change  came  over  Wilkie's  style  and  motive.  Coming 
face  to  face  with  the  giants  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
and  afterwards  with  Murillo  and  Velasquez,  he  became 
animated  by  new  ambitions,  and  drew  new  inspiration 
from  the  loftiness  of  their  thought  and  the  strength  of 
their  imagination.  He  saw  a  larger  art  applied  to 
grander  themes  than  he  had  entertained,  and  united 
with  a  perfectness  of  technique  the  secret  of  which 
seemed  to  be  lost  to  modern  art. 

His  earlier  idols  tottered,  and,  at  least  for  a  time,  were 
forsaken.  The  Scottish  Wilkie,  the  devout  student  of 
Rembrandt  and  of  the  lesser  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Masters,  lost  himself  in  a  new  painter  experimenting  in 
styles  to  acquire  command  of  which  the  time  was 
denied  him.     The  personal  question  came  to  be  whether 
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a  style  based  upon  Teniers,  Ostade,  Terburg,  and 
Metzu  could  be  adapted  to  such  work  as  now  loomed 
up  before  him.  He  decided  in  the  negative,  and 
straightway  began  to  cultivate  greater  freedom  of 
manner,  a  more  fluent  and  broader  style,  and  to  work 
with  a  more  opulent,  a  more  sweeping  and  vigorous 
brush.  He  renounced  the  elaboration  of  accessories, 
tried  rather  to  keep  details  down,  in  order  to  give  more 
striking  prominence  to  his  subject-proper. 

The  majority  of  his  critics  condemn  the  course  he 
took.  In  judging  him,  his  earlier  works  are  taken  as  the 
true  measure  of  his  power;  those  done  after  1825  are 
usually  treated  as  the  mistaken  and  inferior  products  of 
an  aberring  genius. 

The  view  taken  by  Sir  William  Fettes  Douglas,  late 
.P.R.S.A.,  is  novel  and  kindly.  After  1825,  Wilkie's 
works  became  richer  in  tone,  but  extremely  loose  in 
execution,  excepting  heads  and  hands,  which  he 
generally  finished  as  highly  as  in  his  best  days.  *  These 
changes/  says  Sir  William,  *  have  been  much  criticised, 
but  in  truth  there  was  no  change,  his  work  merely  vary- 
ing from  laborious  finish  to  greater  ease,  and  finally — 
but  yet  in  the  same  style — to  looseness,  the  result  of  his 
varying  and  gradually  weakening  health. '  That  failing 
strength  could  have  affected  his  execution  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  the  bulk  of  his  critics. 

Of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject,  Washing- 
ton Irving  stands  prominently  in  defending  Wilkie's 
new  manner.  All,  however,  agree  that  a  change  had 
passed  over  his  methods.  Has  anyone  observed  that,  a 
few  years  before  the  end,  he  made  a  pronounced  return 
movement  towards  the  manner  of  his  earlier  life  ?  In 
the  unfinished  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scot- 
land, John  Knox  administering  the  Sacrament,  Wilkie 
approaches  the  style  of  The  Penny  Wedding  far  more 
nearly  than  that  acquired  in  Southern  Europe. 

A  second  circumstance,  deserving  attention  at  this 
stage,  is  the  remarkable  intellectual  development  observed 
in  Wilkie  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  This  is 
noteworthy  alike  in  his  public  addresses  and  in  his 
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letters.  Of  the  latter,  those  in  which  he  discusses  foreign 
art  and  painters  display  both  penetration  and  decision, 
indicative  the  one  of  close  study,  the  other  of  argued 
conviction.  They  issue  from  a  mind  well  stored  with 
knowledge,  matured  by  observation,  and  mellowed  by 
reflection.  These  matters  pertain  to  the  processes  of 
self-education,  which  Wilkie  brought  to  bear  upon  social 
accomplishments  also.  To  make  himself  acceptable  to 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  was  an  object  he 
never  lost  sight  of.  He  was  rising  from  year  to  year  in 
art,  and  as  he  rose,  more  was  required  of  him  in  the 
society  in  which  he  found  himself  moving.  He  realised 
the  necessity  of  qualifying  himself  for  meeting  men  of 
all  ranks,  from  peasant  to  king,  from  Sam  Strowager  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  had  in  Sir  George  Beaumont  both 
a  wise  mentor  and  a  model. 

So  it  came  about  that  he  associated  as  an  equal  with 
the  best,  and  corresponded  with  the  artistic  and  literary 
leaders  of  his  day.  The  transformation  of  the  untrained 
young  *  Fifer '  was — mainly  by  his  own  efforts — complete 
when,  with  Scott,  Collins,  Ferguson,  Turner,  and  Allan, 
he  took  his  place  in  the  courtly  retinue  at  Holyrood. 

Starting  upon  his  long  foreign  tour,  he  reached  Rouen 
on  25th  July  1825,  and  Paris  on  the  following  day.  He 
was  accompanied  by  David  Lister  his  cousin,  and  by 
Newton  the  American  painter.  He  underwent  a  certain 
amount  of  medical  treatment  to  apparently  little  advan- 
tage. He  was  perplexed  by  conflicting  medical  opinions, 
and  in  September  set  out  for  Geneva. 

The  descent  into  Italy  is  vividly  described  in  letters 
from  Vevay  and  Milan.  At  the  latter  he  studied  the 
pictures  of  Leonardo,  Giulio  Romano,  Rubens,  Guido, 
and  Paul  Veronese.  He  passed  successively  by  Genoa, 
Pisa — seeing  in  *  Cimabue  and  Giotto  all  the  stiff  and 
formal  groupings  of  early  art,  and  but  little  of  the 
majestic  simplicity  recorded  by  their  Italian  admirers ' — 
and  so  reached  Florence.  He  there  makes  a  curious 
observation  about  the  sky.  He  found  it  of  a  clearer 
blue  than  ours,  cloudless  for  weeks  together,  fine  at  first, 
but  tiresome,  with  *  not  half  the  interest  and  beauty  to 
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the  eye  that  one  finds  in  the  unsettled,  showery,  and 
muddy  skies  of  England. '  Everywhere  in  letters  and 
Journal  the  evidences  abound — and  are  the  more  note- 
worthy in  one  who  did  not  paint  landscape — of  his  close 
observation  of  nature,  and  his  profound  appreciation  of 
scenery. 

At  Florence  he  speaks  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  the 
Fornarina  of  Raphael,  the  Venus  of  Titian,  and  the 
triumphal  picture  of  Cimabue — *  Virgin  larger  than  life, 
but  certainly  not  better  than  Chinese  painting.'  He 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  Medicean  monuments  of 
Michael  Angelo.  '  This,'  he  says  in  a  letter,  'is  the 
most  religious  place  we  ever  were  in ;  Sunday  and  the 
fast-days  are  better  kept  here  than  even  in  Edinburgh. ' 
He  tells  of  Bartolini  the  sculptor,  that  when  calling  at 
his  studio  'he  exultingly  pointed  to  my  prints  he  had 
got  framed  round  his  room.'  In  November  he  reached 
Rome,  and  went  at  once  to  St.  Peter's,  '  scarcely  believ- 
ing but  that  all  this  was  a  dream.' 

It  is  impossible  here  to  detail  his  impressions  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  Sistine  Chapel,  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Coliseum.  It  is  more  important  to  cull  from  his 
writings  his  more  general  opinions  of  Italian  art  as  a 
whole.  He  wrote  Haydon  with  a  succinct  statement, 
(here  slightly  abbreviated),  of  his  views  upon  the  relative 
importance  attached  to  subject  and  treatment : 

'  Cimabue  and  Giotto  appear  to  me  scarcely  better  than 
the  Chinese  or  Hindoos,  in  much  like  them,  in  many  parts 
inferior,  and  in  air  and  expression  alone — religion  being  the 
theme — far  above  them.  The  "Madonna"  of  the  former, 
once  the  wonder  of  Florence,  would  not  now  surprise  us 
upon  a  box.  As  the  art  grew  and  improved,  mind  and  thought 
and  whatever  is  directed  to  the  common  apprehension  of 
unlearned  men  are  never  wanting.  Far  otherwise  has  it 
been  since  art  attained  its  growth.  Too  proud  to  submit  to 
ordinary  judgment,  it  strove  to  please  the  learned,  the 
connoisseur,  and — what  is  as  bad — the  artist.  Foreshorten- 
ing, contrast,  intricate  light  and  shadow,  and  dexterity  of 
hand,  have  engrossed  everything,  and  painters  seem  to  have 
refined  till  they  painted  themselves  out  of  society  altogether. 
In  the  early  people,  down  to  Fra  Bartolomeo  and  Pietro 
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Perugino,  expression  of  the  story  is  uppermost,  and  with 
the  mighty  men  that  followed,  this  seems  to  have  given 
them  all  their  prominence  in  art.' 

Wilkie  had  written  Collins  a  few  months  previously 
upon  the  same  subject.  The  only  art,  he  says,  pure  and 
unsophisticated,  and  worthy  of  an  artist's  study,  or  that 
has  the  true  object  of  art  in  view, 

( is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  those  Masters  who  revived 
and  improved  the  art,  and  those  who  ultimately  brought  it 
to  perfection.  These  seem  alone,  whatever  their  talent 
was,  to  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.' 

Again,  of  the  Raphaels  : 

1  They  have,  indeed,  this  high  quality  that  the  subject  is 
uppermost,  and  they  have  more  excellences  addressed  to 
the  unlearned  observers  than  any  work  I  know  of.  When  in 
the  freshness  of  their  first  existence,  they  must  have  been 
most  attractive  to  the  common  people,  which,  I  doubt,  is 
more  than  could  have  been  said  for  Titian  or  Rubens.' 

His  discussion  of  Michael  Angelo  is  broad  and 
sympathetic.  Of  colour  he  writes  Collins  two  years  later 
in  a  letter  from  Geneva  : 

1  After  seeing  all  the  fine  pictures  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  one  must  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  colour,  if 
not  the  first,  is  at  least  an  essential  quality  in  painting.  No 
master  has  yet  maintained  his  ground  beyond  his  own  time 
without  it.  But  in  oil  painting  it  is  richness  and  depth 
alone  that  can  do  justice  to  the  material.' 

There  is  more  of  Wilkie  in  his  letters  and  journals 
than  can  be  seen  by  the  most  faithful  following  of  his 
footsteps.  He  displays  a  knowledge  of  art  and  its 
principles,  of  ancient  and  modern  works,  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  the  biographies  tell  nothing.  Of  one 
blank  in  the  art  of  Italy  he  warned  Collins :  '  While  I 
see  pictures  of  figures,  you  can  see  no  pictures  of  land- 
scapes in  this  country.  From  my  leaving  Paris,  not  one 
landscape  has  presented  itself,  either  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  of  the  Italian  school.'  Of  modern  sculptors, 
Canova  and  Thorwaldsen  impressed  him  deeply.     He 
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writes  much  of  the  part  he  played  in  the  gaieties  of 
Rome  in  the  Holy  Year,  and  little  of  work,  until,  in 
February  1826,  he  began  to  make  coloured  drawings 
from  the  Sibyls  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
To  the  extracts  from  his  letters  to  Hay  don  and  Collins, 
one  may  be  added  from  a  letter  (13th  February  1826) 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel : 

1  One  thing  alone  seems  common  in  all  stages  of  art's 
advancement — the  desire  of  making  all  other  excellences 
tributary  to  the  expression  of  thought  and  sentiment.5 

It  is  remarkable  how  few  traces  of  ill-health  and 
financial  anxieties  are  discoverable  in  Wilkie's  letters  of 
this  period.  Of  the  former,  his  complaints  are  chiefly 
confided  to  his  Journal ;  of  the  latter,  his  brother  is  his 
main  confidant.  He  shared  in  the  festive  madness  of 
the  Carnival,  and  studied  the  Masters  with  a  seeming 
serenity  which  gave  no  sign  of  his  being  in  danger  from 
the  '  commercial  hurricane  '  which  overturned  Constable 
and  ruined  Scott. 

He  went  to  Naples  in  the  spring  of  1826,  and  fancied 
the  streets  '  like  the  High  Street  in  Edinburgh  and  the 
Trongate  in  Glasgow.'  He  returned  to  Rome,  and, 
travelling  to  Bologna  and  Parma,  was  in  Venice  in 
May,  and  a  month  later  in  Munich.  There,  by  special 
favour,  he  was  admitted  to  see  his  own  picture,  The 
Reading  of  the  Will.  In  his  Journal  Wilkie  says  it  was 
in  harmony  with  its  neighbours,  more  especially  in  the 
depth  and  richness  of  the  shadows,  which  were  painted 
with  more  oil  and  vehicle.  The  lights  would  have  been 
improved  if  painted  'in  a  fatter  manner,  and  perhaps 
with  more  tone.'  On  the  dispersal  of  the  Royal 
Collection,  the  picture  was  bought  for  the  State,  the 
1  Royal  Gallery '  being  the  property  of  the  nation.  The 
price  was  12,000  florins — about  ^"1200. 

After  Dresden,  Toplitz,  Carlsbad,  Prague,  and 
Vienna,  he  returned  to  Italy,  to  Trieste,  Venice, 
Florence,  and  early  in  December  was  back  in  Rome. 
He  was  there  entertained  to  a  public  dinner,  given  in  his 
honour   by   the  artists  and  amateurs  of  Scotland,  and 
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presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  In  replying  to 
the  toast  of  his  health,  he  once  more  emphasised  the 
intellectual  quality  of  art.  The  exhibition  of  mind,  he 
said,  has  given  Italian  art  its  pre-eminence.  Without 
mind,  the  purity  of  the  antique  would  be  unavailing,  the 
glow  of  Correggio  and  Titian  mere  ornament,  and  the 
dramatic  compositions  of  Raphael  unmeaning.  His 
conclusion  was  that  no  art  that  is  not  intellectual  can 
be  worthy  of  Scotland. 

William  Bewick  mentions  a  dinner  given  Wilkie  by 
twelve  English  students,  of  whom  he  was  one,  and  adds 
that  the  Scottish  entertainment  was  the  result  of  pique. 
Bewick  goes  on  to  say  that  Wilkie  himself  asserted 
that  he  never  had  received  one  commission  from 
Scotland.  In  this,  Bewick  must  be  mistaken.  Apart 
from  his  first  patron  having  been  Scots — Kinnear  of 
Kinloch — his  commissions  from  Sir  Willoughby  Gordon 
and  for  the  portraits  of  the  Earl  of  Kellie,  Lord  Arbuth- 
nott,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Lord  Montague,  Sir  John  Leslie, 
and  Viscount  Melville  were  all  Scots.  The  portrait  of 
Viscount  Arbuthnott,  originally  in  the  County  Hall, 
Stonehaven,  is  now  in  the  St.  Laurence  Hall,  Laurence- 
kirk. His  London  friends  the  Stodarts  were  from 
Midlothian. 

Wilkie's  honours  at  Rome  were  shadowed  by  the 
death  of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  but  when  April  came 
he  was  able  to  write  Thomas,  *  I  have  again  begun  to 
paint,'  and  to  advise  him  of  the  despatch  home  of  two 
small  finished  pictures  and  one  unfinished,  which  had 
occupied  him  during  the  winter.  To  these  he  soon 
afterwards  added  a  fourth.  The  same  month  he  left 
Rome,  went  to  Genoa,  Geneva,  Lyons,  Toulouse, 
Bayonne,  and  so  having  crossed  the  Bidassoa  reached 
Madrid  early  in  October,  'almost  surprised  to  find 
myself  in  this  place.'  '  I  have  now  before  me  in  review, 
what  I  may  say  no  English  artist  has  ever  seen,  the 
pictures  of  Madrid  and  the  Escurial.' 

In  February  (1828)  he  wrote  his  brother  of  some 
pictures  of  Spanish  subjects.  One  of  these  was  The 
Spanish  Posada  or  Guerilla  Council  of  War,  an  example 
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of  his  new  style.  He  says  of  it  that  two  Italians,  who 
had  seen  his  pictures  in  London,  asserted  their  prefer- 
ence for  it,  'as  of  a  more  bold  and  masterly  style  of 
art.'  On  31st  March,  he  wrote  Helen  of  The  Defence 
of  Saragossa  as  his  third  picture  for  the  season.  His 
Madrid  pictures  made  a  favourable  impression  upon 
Spaniards,  and  his  only  doubt  was  whether  the  London 
public,  knowing  his  earlier  manner,  would  approve  of 
his  later.  Of  it  he  says  :  '  I  have  now,  from  the  study  of 
the  old  Masters,  adopted  a  bolder,  and  I  think  a  more 
effective  style ;  and  one  result  is  rapidity?  Washington 
Irving  saw  a  good  deal  of  Wilkie  in  Spain,  and  befriended 
him  in  many  ways.  Irving  mentions  that  Prince 
Dolgorooki,  of  the  Russian  Embassy,  wrote  him  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  Saragossa  picture.  Wilkie's  letters 
are  full  of  'the  spiritual  Velasquez,'  *  the  simple  Murillo,' 
and  'the  glorious  Titian.'  In  June  he  left  Madrid  for 
Paris,  and  thence  reached  home  after  an  absence  of  three 
years. 


CHAPTER  XX 

Last  Years  at  Home 

Before  Wilkie  reached  London,  his  friends  had  heard 
rumours  of  his  abandonment  of  his  old  style,  and  of  his 
adoption  of  one  less  laborious.  His  new  manner  caught 
the  taste  of  the  King,  and  two  of  the  Italian  and  four  of  the 
Spanish  pictures  passed  into  the  Royal  Collection.  Writing 
Andrew  Wilson  from  London,  Wilkie  says :  '  What  I 
see  around  me  here  is  dryness,  littleness  of  objects,  and 
multitudes  of  detail — the  white  and  the  flat  light,  the  poor 
and  the  laboured  shadow.'  This  opinion  was  one  of  the 
results  of  Wilkie's  sojourn  among  the  Masters. 

At  the  close  of  1828,  both  his  health  and  business  pro- 
spects showed  a  marked  improvement.  Two  months  in 
autumn  he  passed  at  the  seaside,  visiting  Sir  Willoughby 
Gordon  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  going  afterwards  to 
Dover.  He  there  called  upon  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  was 
visiting  Lady  Byron.  He  was  better  in  health  than  on  his 
first  arrival  home.  For  winter  work  he  had  his  three 
Spanish  pictures  to  finish,  after  which  he  purposed  taking 
up  The  Entry  to  Holyrood,  which  was  already  far 
advanced.  He  finished  the  portrait  of  the  Earl  Kellie  in 
September,  and  was  engaged  upon  a  head  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  He  had  secured  the  Royal  permission  to  engrave 
The  Penny  Wedding,  and  the  engraving  of  The  Chel- 
sea Pensioners  promised  well.  The  Spanish  pictures, 
however,  were  his  chief  concern.  He  wished  to  send 
them  to  the  1829  Exhibition  of  the  Academy;  *  and  as 
he  knew  that  he  must  stand  or  fall  in  the  new  style  which 
he  had  adopted,  he  submitted  them  to  the  remarks  of 
all  whose  opinion  he  either  feared  or  loved.' 
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In  a  letter  to  Andrew  Wilson,  Wilkie — writing  apropos 
of  the  reception  of  Turner's  works  in  Rome — makes  an 
added  disclosure  of  motive :  '  The  applause  of  the  ex- 
quisite few  is  better  than  that  of  the  ignorant  many ;  but 
I  like  to  reverse  received  maxims ;  give  me  the  many 
who  have  admired  in  different  ages  Raphael  and  Claude, 
and  I  will  give  up  the  exquisite  few;  take  simplicity 
from  art,  and  away  goes  all  its  influence. ' 

Of  his  own  pictures  he  wrote  Wilson  that  The  Guer- 
illas' Council — The  Posada —  appeared  to  be  the  most 
popular,  but  that  painters  seemed  to  prefer  The  Maid  of 
Saragossa.  He  anxiously  awaited  the  public  verdict. 
He  wished  to  prove  that  he  had  not  seen  Italy  and  Spain 
for  nothing. 

Wilkie  fully  realised  his  approach  to  a  professional 
crisis  new  and  decisive,  and  he  was  determined  that  the 
public  should  at  least  have  material  enough  for  forming 
a  judgment.  He  sent,  therefore,  his  full  complement  of 
eight  pictures  to  the  Academy — three  Italian,  four  Spanish, 
and  the  Kellie  portrait.  The  public  applauded,  while 
the  critics  stormed.  To  the  latter  infliction  Wilkie  is  said 
to  have  resigned  himself  with  his  customary  composure. 
His  mind  was  made  up.  Apart  from  the  artistic  view  of 
the  matter,  he  saw  that  if  he  held  by  his  laboured  style 
in  details  and  finish,  he  would  neither  achieve  independ- 
ence nor  increase  his  reputation. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  him,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  to  enlist  his  pencil  in  illustrating  a  new  edition 
of  the  Waverley  Novels.  A  sketch  of  young  Peveril  in 
the  Tower  was  one  of  the  results.  His  chief  occupation 
during  the  spring  was  the  portrait  of  the  King  and  The 
Royal  Entry  to  Holyrood.  In  the  autumn  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Scott  at  Abbotsford.  During  his  Scots  trip  he 
met  the  Rev.  John  Thomson,  the  parson-painter  of 
Duddingston,  of  whom  he  wrote  Wilson  to  Rome : 

*  Thomson  of  Duddingston  I  saw  frequently ;  he  has  an 
original  and  vigorous  way  of  treating  what  he  paints.  .  .  . 
He  has  tried  some  things  with  extreme  transparency  that  to 
the  eye  of  a  painter  are  pleasing,  but,  from  the  want  of  detail 
and  imitation,  not  likely  to  catch  the  common  observer.     He 
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has   a  fine  enthusiasm    about  him   which   everyone  must 
like.' 

The  next  event  of  interest  to  Wilkie  was  the  death,  on 
7th  January  1830,  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  jP.R.A.,  and 
his  own  appointment  as  his  successor  to  the  position  of 
Painter  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty.  In  April  Wilkie 
wrote  Andrew  Wilson  that  he  had  made  another  venture 
at  the  Academy  Exhibition,  by  sending  The  King's  En- 
trance to  Holyrood,  a  life-size  portrait  of  the  King  in 
Highland  costume,  and  The  Guerilla's  Return  to  his 
Family ;  to  these  was  added  a  fourth,  A  Spanish  Sehorita. 
Of  the  portrait,  Wilkie  said  it  was  the  most  glazed  and 
deepest  toned  picture  he  had  ever  tried  or  seen  tried  in 
his  own  time.  It  was  a  trial  of  Rembrandt,  with  a  hint 
from  a  half-length  Sebastian  del  Piombo  at  Genoa. 

The  death  of  George  iv.  and  the  accession  of  William 
iv.  had  no  ostensible  effect  upon  Wilkie's  career.  In 
January  1831,  he  wrote  Sir  William  Knighton  a  letter  in 
which  one  suggestive  passage  occurs  : 

1 I  proceed  also  with  Knox.  The  canopy  of  the  pulpit  has 
taken  me  several  days,  but  it  amuses  one.  I  am  studding 
it  all  round  with  carvings,  in  low  and  high  relief,  of  saints, 
apostles,  and  martyrs,  with  cherubim  and  seraphim  support- 
ing crowns  over  their  heads.  Perhaps  some  other  specimens 
of  this  sort  in  the  picture  may  be  no  bad  indication  of  some 
of  the  labour  which  his  preaching  destroyed.' 

The  completion  of  the  Lyndhurst  and  Melville  portraits 
— exhibited  in  1831— allowed  Wilkie  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  the  Knox,  which  was  intended  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  He  finished  it  and  a  portrait  of  William  iv.  in 
time  for  the  Exhibition  of  1832.  The  power  of  the  Knox 
was  universally  recognised.  It  gives  the  key  to  the  icono- 
clastic phase  of  the  Reformation.  It  realised  twelve  hun- 
dred guineas  to  the  painter — not  a  large  sum  considering 
that  it  had,  in  part,  occupied  his  attention  for  ten  years. 

The  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1832)  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  Wilkie,  and  in  connection  with  it  Cun- 
ningham narrates  a  touching  incident.  He  tells  of  being 
present  at  a  meeting  in  the  Thatched  House  Tavern  to 
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consider  a  monument  to  Scott.  '  Wilkie  was  there,  and 
was  much  affected.  Nine  years  afterwards,  I  was  present 
at  a  meeting  in  the  same  place,  to  vote  a  statue  to  Wilkie 
himself.' 

In  the  latter  part  of  1832,  Wilkie  was  working  upon  an 
equestrian  portrait  of  Wellington,  and  portraits  of  King 
William  iv.  in  the  uniform  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and 
Queen  Adelaide.  In  the  course  of  the  season  1832-33, 
he  also  painted  The  Spanish  Monks  in  the  Capuchin 
Convent  at  Toledo,  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  as  Earl  of 
Inverness,  in  the  costume  of  a  Highland  chief.  A  pic- 
ture of  a  Spanish  Mother  and  Child  brought  him  a  com- 
mission for  the  Pope  and  Napoleon,  which  was  finished 
a  year  or  two  later.  Columbus  was  also  under  discussion. 
In  the  Exhibition  of  1834,  Wilkie  had  six  pictures;  'four,' 
he  says,  '  in  the  great  room  and  three  in  prime  places.' 

The  same  year  he  arranged  for  the  engraving,  by  Doo, 
of  Knox  Preaching.  For  the  next  year  or  two,  the  narrat- 
ive of  Wilkie's  life  consists  of  little  more  than  a  list  of 
pictures  and  accounts  of  his  movements  in  high  society. 
In  the  autumn  of  1834,  he  made  a  short  and  uneventful 
tour  in  Scotland,  but  found  time  to  prepare  six  pictures 
for  the  next  Academy  Exhibition,  including  Christopher 
Columbus  submitting  the  Chart  of  his  contemplated 
Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Spanish  Authorities,  and  The 
First  Ear-ring.  His  next  great  subject  was  Sir  David 
Baird  discovering  the  body  of  Tippoo  Saib,  which  was 
not  finished  until  early  in  1839,  and  exhibited  that  year. 

la  1835,  Wilkie  paid  his  first  visit  to  Ireland.  He  made 
about  a  score  of  sketches,  from  which  only  two  pictures 
resulted,  namely,  The  Peep-o'-Day  Boy  and  The  Still  at 
Work.  His  letters  to  Sir  William  Knighton  and  Collins 
are  those  of  an  observant  artist,  with  an  eye  to  the  pictur- 
esque in  both  people  and  scenery.  To  Sir  William  he 
wrote  from  Limerick  that,  when  in  Dublin,  he  occupied 
himself  visiting  convents,  chapels,  and  the  haunts  of  the 
lower  classes.  Striking  westwards  he  came  to  Westport, 
Lord  Sligo's  domain,  and  the  Atlantic. 

'As  to  costume,5  he  says,  '  Dublin  has  the  disadvantage? 
that  the  lower  classes  wear  only  the  cast-off  clothes,  in  rags, 
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of  their  fashionable  superiors  ;  but  in  Connaught  and  Con- 
nemara  the  clothes,  particularly  of  the  women,  are  the  work 
of  their  own  hands,  and  the  colour  they  are  most  fond  of  is  a 
red  they  dye  with  madder.  A  petticoat,  jacket,  and  mantle 
brighten  up  the  cabin  or  landscape  like  a  Titian  or  Giorgione. 
Indeed,  the  whole  economy  of  the  people  furnishes  the  ele- 
ments of  the  picturesque.  They  build  their  own  cabins, 
fabricate  their  own  clothes,  dig  their  own  turf,  catch  their 
own  salmon,  and  plough  their  own  fields,  bringing  into  their 
confined  dwelling  a  confused  variety  of  implements  not  to 
be  described. 

1  So  remarkable  are  the  scenes  I  have  witnessed,  that  I  am 
wondering  they  have  not  been  long  before  the  object  of  re- 
search among  painters.  True,  to  the  politician  and  to  the 
patriot,  much  is  seen  with  pity  and  regret ;  still  the  Irish 
peasantry  are  a  rising  and  not  a  declining  people,  and  as  their 
good  qualities  must  lead  to  future  improvement,  their  pre- 
sent most  simple  and  pastoral  condition,  if  properly  recorded, 
must  in  all  times  be  a  subject  of  legitimate  interest  to  the 
painter  and  the  poet/ 

In  November  1835,  Wilkie  was  asked  to  paint  a  por- 
trait of  Daniel  O'Connell,  which  he  afterwards  did.  On 
15th  June  1836,  he  was  knighted,  but  the  honour  was 
dulled  by  the  loss,  in  the  ensuing  October,  of  his  loyal 
friend  Sir  William  Knighton. 

About  this  time  he  was  writing  his  Remarks  on  Paint- 
ing, changing  his  residence  to  Vicarage  Place,  and 
painting  the  Baird  picture,  The  Escape  of  Queen  Mary 
from  Lochleven,  The  Empress  Josephine  and  the  Sor- 
ceress of  Saint  Domingo,  and  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 
The  removal  of  the  Royal  Academy  from  Somerset  House 
to  Trafalgar  Square  was  the  chief  incident  of  1836.  In 
1837  came  the  King's  death  and  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  Wilkie  painted 
her  portrait  in  his  picture  of  her  first  Council — exhibited 
in  1838 — and  an  artist's  description  of  the  Queen  sixty- 
two  years  ago  may  be  of  interest : 

1  She  is  eminently  beautiful,  her  features  nicely  formed, 
her  skin  smooth,  her  hair  worn  close  to  her  face,  in  a 
most  simple  way,  glossy  and  clean-looking.  Her  manner, 
though  trained  to  act  the  sovereign,  is  yet  simple  and 
natural.' 
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In  December  1837,  the  subject  of  the  unfinished  pic- 
ture in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery,  Knox  administering 
the  Sacrament  in  Calder  House,  was  suggested  to  Wilkie. 
In  1838  he  was  in  Scotland,  and  went  through  the  Land 
of  Burns.  In  a  subsequent  letter  he  writes  William 
Allan,  in  a  congratulatory  vein,  upon  the  issuing  of  its 
Charter  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  Down  to  1840, 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  Wilkie's  correspondence  bearing 
upon  his  studies  for  the  picture  of  Knox  at  Calder  House, 
but  there  is  no  more  interesting  passage  than  that  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  William  Knighton  (30th  June  1839),  which 
shows  how  complete  was  the  revolution  in  his  practice, 
and  how  thorough  his  emancipation  from  that  mistaken 
idea  of  smooth  surface  finish,  against  which  Sir  George 
Beaumont  was  the  first  to  warn  him. 


CHAPTER   XXI 

The  Circle  complete 

Wilkie  was  at  Constantinople  when,  on  18th  November 
1840,  he  wrote  in  his  Journal:  ' Recollected  at  night 
that  this  is  my  birthday — completing  my  fifty-fifth  year ; 
many  circumstances  to  rejoice  at  and  be  thankful  for, 
good  health  being  one/  At  that  time  his  earthly  future 
was  short.  Looking  back,  the  life  of  a  famous  man 
rarely  shows  a  course  so  evenly  ascendant.  From  the  coal 
merchant's  lodging  in  Portland  Road  to  Kensington, 
from  pictures  shown  in  a  shop-window  near  Charing 
Cross  to  others  eagerly  acquired  for  the  most  select 
collections  in  Great  Britain,  from  a  commission  at  fifteen 
pounds  to  others  at  nearly  as  many  hundreds,  Wilkie's 
life  follows  a  rising  course  from  obscurity  and  poverty 
to  affluence,  honour,  and  high  position.  On  the  obverse 
side  we  read  the  one  word — success.  On  the  reverse 
is  the  gloomier  record  of  haunting  illness,  recurrent 
despondency,  and  always  uncertain  health  leading  at  last 
to  a  comparatively  early  death. 

Taking  the  brighter  side,  the  tale  of  prosperity  at 
length  becomes  monotonous.  Wilkie's  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule  that  when  the  battle  with  circumstance  is 
won,  the  interest  of  artist-lives  fades.  The  picturesque 
quality  disappears.  There  is  no  romance  in  the  serenity 
of  victory.  The  invigorating  moral  element  also  evapor- 
ates as  the  noise  of  strife  dies  away.  In  these  later 
years,  the  history  of  Wilkie  is,  in  all  points  of  import- 
ance, recorded  in  the  annual  catalogues  of  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibitions.  As  a  narrative  of  incident, 
the  story  is  virtually  over  long  before  the  thread  is 
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finally  snapped  in  the  impressive  closing  scene  depicted 
by  Turner. 

Wilkie  set  out  somewhat  suddenly  upon  a  tour  to  the 
East  on  15th  August  1840,  in  company  with  Mr.  William 
Woodburn.  The  purpose  of  his  going  is  stated  in  a 
letter,  of  18th  March  1841,  from  Jerusalem  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  He  was  led  by  an  idea  that  art  might  be  bene- 
fited. He  wished  to  satisfy  himself  whether  future 
artists  might  not  be  required  to  refer  at  once  to  the 
localities  of  scriptural  events,  when  essaying  the  repre- 
sentation of  Scripture  history.  'It  is  remarkable,'  he 
adds,  'that  none  of  the  great  painters,  to  whom  the 
world  has  hitherto  looked  for  the  visible  appearance  of 
Scripture  scenes  and  feelings,  have  ever  visited  the  Holy 
Land.' 

This  explanation  gives  point  to  Collins'  account  of 
Wilkie  preparing  for  his  journey.  He  enlarged  to 
Collins  upon  the  advantage  of  painting  upon  the  ground 
where  the  event  it  might  be  intended  to  embody  had 
actually  occurred.  'I  asked  him,'  says  Collins,  'if  he 
had  any  guide-book ;  he  said,  "  Yes,  and  the  very  best " ; 
and  then  unlocking  his  travelling  box,  he  showed  me  a 
pocket  Bible.' *  The  two  travellers  went  by  way  of 
Rotterdam  to  The  Hague  and  Amsterdam,  studying  the 
Dutch  Masters  as  they  passed,  and  notably  Rembrandt's 
Night  Watch  and  Syndics.  They  then  went  by  Cologne 
and  Nuremberg  to  Munich,  and  on  1st  September 
Wilkie  tells  in  his  Journal  of  again  seeing  The  Will 
picture : 

'Saw  in  the  rooms  set  apart  for  the  modern  school 
my  own  picture,  painted  for  Maximilian,  late  King  of 
Bavaria,  of  The  Reading  of  the  Will ;  it  was  in  an  excellent 

1  The  Peel  letter,  corroborated  by  the  inscription  quoted  in  the 
Postscript  to  this  chapter,  takes  all  meaning  out  of  the  several 
hypotheses  as  to  Wilkie's  object  in  going  to  Palestine,  detailed  by 
Cunningham.  The  explanation  advanced  by  Cunningham  himself 
as  a  *  certainty'  is  also  shown  to  be  mistaken.  The  version  of 
Collins'  account  of  his  parting  with  Wilkie.  as  given  by  Cunningham, 
differs  considerably  from  that  given  by  Wilkie  Collins.  Which  of 
them  is  garbled  is  not  known. 
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place,  the  colours  had  become  more  mellow,  looked  deep 
and  rich,  and,  except  a  chip  from  a  nail  and  slight  crack, 
might  be  said  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  As  it  appeared, 
however,  to  have  been  varnished  once,  or  perhaps  twice 
(which  I  had  abstained  from  doing),  I  examined  it  with 
Mr.  Woodburn,  with  much  care,  and  found  over  many 
points  of  the  surface  the  usual  crack,  though  very  small, 
that  is  inevitably  produced  by  varnish.  The  colours  ap- 
peared to  stand  well,  but  the  pink  or  lake  seemed  less  bright 
than  I  could  have  wished  ;  still,  if  the  cracks  do  not  increase, 
it  bids  fair  for  a  perfect  durability.' 

Wilkie  wrote  his  sister  that  he  was  told  of  many 
people,  particularly  English,  making  the  journey  of  nine 
miles  to  the  palace  to  see  his  picture.  Arrived  at 
Vienna,  he  saw  another  of  his  pictures,  The  Toilette 
of  a  Bride,  at  Mr.  Arthaber's.  It  also  had  gained  in 
tone.  Keeping  down  the  Danube,  they  reached  Rust- 
chuk  on  1st  October,  and  on  the  following  day  Wilkie 
dates  his  first  letter  from  Constantinople.  Almost  at 
every  step  the  artist  declares  himself.  He  was  in  a  new 
world,  and  eyes,  pen,  and  pencil  were  never  at  rest.  A 
few  days,  after  reaching  Constantinople,  he  '  saw  at  the 
outer  court  of  a  mosque  a  scribe  of  most  venerable 
appearance.  He  was  reading  a  letter  or  paper  he  had 
been  writing  for  two  Turkish  young  women — one  very 
handsome ;  the  way  they  were  placed  made  an  excellent 
composition  for  a  picture.'  This  is  one  of  many  vivid 
little  sketches  in  which,  with  few  words,  Wilkie  places 
before  us  scenes  from  the  life  around  him.  Several 
found  a  place  in  his  Oriental  Sketches.  The  scribe  he 
worked  into  The  Letter  Writer,  which,  though  unfinished, 
was  bought  by  Lord  Charles  Townshend,  at  the  Wilkie 
sale,  for  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  guineas. 

Wilkie's  more  general  impressions  are  striking,  and 
his  reflections  often  suggestive.  He  was,  as  he  wrote 
Collins,  in  a  capital  full  of  objects  suitable  for  artistic 
treatment : 

'We  have  before  us  an  Eastern  and  Asiatic  people — a 
people  who  possess  neither  art  nor  the  feeling  for  art ;  and 
who  eschew  all  idea  of  picturesque  representation,  but  who 
in  every  respect  and  at  every  turn,  in  every  combination  of 
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raiment    or  dwelling,   present   that    appearance   the   most 
suited  of  all  to  the  painter's  art.' 

Amongst  minor  art-works  the  portrait  of  the  Sultan 
stands  prominent,  and  the  account  of  the  sittings  is 
vivacious  and  bright.  It  is,  in  fact,  pleasant  as  the 
dreamed  realisation  of  a  dream  to  linger  in  old  Byzan- 
tium with  Wilkie  as  guide,  amongst  men  glorious  in 
their  apparel,  and  women  who  were  living  mysteries, 
reading  his  jottings  and  turning  over  his  letters.  He 
reverts  to  the  absence  of  art  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  Rogers  : 

'As  we  passed  from  the  Austrian  to  the  Turkish  frontier, 
works  of  art  were  no  longer  seen  ;  but  in  lieu  of  them, 
man  and  all  that  surrounds  him  became  at  every  step  more 
according  to  the  art  of  pictures.  And  here,  in  the  city  of 
Constantinople,  once  the  seat  and  long  the  preserver  of 
art,  though  not  a  statue  nor  a  picture,  after  all  the  search 
we  have  made,  is  to  be  found,  yet  all  we  look  upon  —in  form, 
colour,  and  in  texture — seem  fashioned  and  disposed  only  as 
if  it  were  made  to  be  painted.' 

By  innumerable  little  notes  of  colour  and  indications 
of  costume  and  manners,  dropped  in  Journal  and  letter 
from  a  seemingly  running  pen,  Wilkie  keeps  us  abroad, 
does  not  let  us  escape  from  the  foreign  air.  The  follow- 
ing is  worth  an  essay  upon  the  status  of  woman.  He  is 
writing  his  brother  about  a  picture — '  &  Tartar  messenger 
telling  the  news  in  a  cafe  of  the  taking  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 
This  last  has  a  variety  of  figures  listening — a  Turk,  a 
Greek,  an  Armenian,  and  a  Jew;  but  has  this  disad- 
vantage, that,  as  a  Turkish  subject,  no  female  could  be 
introduced.' 

Delayed  by  the  war  in  Syria,  Wilkie  did  not  leave 
Constantinople  until  January;  then  come  notes  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  desolate  shore,  the  Hellespont — where 
we  are  naively  reminded  that  Byron  showed  his  discre- 
tion by  having  a  boat  in  attendance  when  he  swam 
across — the  supposed  site  of  Troy,  '  a  miserable  place ' ; 
of  Mitylene  and  Smyrna,  '  the  first  city  we  have  reached 
on  our  journey  that  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.'  Every- 
where are  accounts   of    drawings    made,   and,   as    the 
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narrative  advances,  ominous  references  to  the  traveller's 
health  are  not  infrequent. 

On  31st  January,  Smyrna  was  left,  and  within  ten  days, 
having  stopped  at  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  and  seen  in 
passing  the  snowy  summit  of  Mount  Lebanon,  Wilkie 
reached  the  Holy  Land.  He  wrote  Miss  Wilkie  from 
Jaffa  on  25  th  February,  and  soon  after  came  his  first 
view — '  and  oh,  what  a  sight !  —  the  splendid  walled 
city  of  Jerusalem.'  Letters  and  Journal  abound  with 
allusions  to  Scripture  scenes  and  places,  and  drawings 
are  piled  upon  drawings. 

As  the  expression  of  a  painter's  experiences,  the  best 
of  the  letters  are  probably  those  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
William  Collins.  To  Sir  Robert,  he  descants  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  Masters  either  painted  after  their 
own  idea  or  upon  information.  He  had  written  Collins 
from  Pera  that  the  most  truthful  rendering  of  the  people 
of  the  East  is  Rembrandt's.  The  Scripture  subjects  of 
Rembrandt  were  recalled  at  every  turn,  '  and  this  anti- 
cipating power,  of  rendering  what  he  never  could  have 
seen,  raises  the  great  painter  of  Amsterdam  even  higher 
than  we  had  thought  him.'  In  Jerusalem  he  is  haunted 
by  the  idea  of  verisimilitude,  and  he  calculates  how 
much  Veronese,  Titian,  Giorgione,  Raphael,  and  Lionardo 
lost  by  not  having  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles.  He  comes  to  measure  art  by  truth  to  reality. 
The  painter  of  sacred  history  must  find  in  Palestine 
that  which  he  can  find  nowhere  else.  Professors  of 
art  must  meet  the  ideas  travellers  can  so  easily 
acquire.  His  ultimate  object  is  that  art  shall  illustrate 
the  sacred  writings,  and  at  the  same  time  confirm  their 
accuracy. 

He  wrote  Phillips  that,  in  Jerusalem,  the  events  occur- 
ring between  the  arrival  of  Christ  and  His  resurrection 
may  be  traced  'for  every  day  and  hour.'  This  leads 
him  to  ask  whether  Scripture  should  not  be  painted  in 
accordance  with  our  improved  knowledge,  and  not  with 
our  ignorance,  of  Syria.  The  subject  is  discussed  in 
Wilkie's  Journal,  but  there  is  no  space  here  for  more 
than  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  Collins  : 
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'The  traveller  here  must  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
great  mass  of  Italian  Scripture  art  is,  in  backgrounds,  cos- 
tumes, and  characters,  so  purely  imaginary  or  so  completely 
Italian,  that  Evangelical  Syria  is  completely  unrepresented, 
and,  like  a  neglected  constituency,  seems  to  clamour  for  a 
fresh  enfranchisement  to  modern  art.  And  if  there  are  such 
pictures  as  The  Entombment,  The  Crowning  of  Thorns  (of 
Titian),  various  of  the  figures  of  Paul  Veronese,  Giorgione, 
and  Sebastian  del  Piombo  (who,  being  Venetians,  had  most 
intercourse  with  Levantine  manners)  that  do  remind  you  of 
Syria,  and  if  the  splendid  conceptions  of  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Correggio  accord  with  the  finest  generalised 
nature  in  all  countries,  yet  with  respect  to  the  great  crowd 
of  scriptural  representations  by  which,  with  a  sort  of  glut, 
all  future  modern  art  must  be  overwhelmed,  I  need  not  say 
a  Martin  Luther  in  painting  is  as  much  called  for  as  in 
theology,  to  sweep  away  the  abuses  by  which  our  divine 
pursuit  is  encumbered.5 

With  this  idea,  which  would  almost  appear  to  have 
filled  his  dying  thoughts — but  of  the  value  of  which, 
after  the  Eastern  pictures  of  Holman  Hunt,  opinion 
must  needs  vary — we  leave  Jerusalem  with  Wilkie  on 
7th  April  1 84 1.  Crossing  Sharon  plain  to  Jaffa,  and 
sailing  thence  to  Damietta,  Alexandria  was  reached  on 
the  26th,  and  before  the  end  of  May  Wilkie  was  at 
Malta.  He  there  made  a  curious  jotting  in  his  Journal 
— the  last : 

'Malta,  27th  May  1841.  Amongst  the  many  pursuits  of 
the  human  mind,  might  it  not  appear  a  laudable  one,  that  of 
forming  a  sect,  an  order,  or  an  extended  college,  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  Scripture 
to  the  Christian  world  ?  Should  not  the  commentators,  as 
well  as  the  illustrators  of  Scripture,  be  acquainted  with  the 
country  whose  history  and  aspect  they  profess  to  teach?' 

According  to  the  surgeon  of  the  Oriental  steamship, 
who  dates  his  certificate  'Gibraltar  Bay,  1st  June  1841,' 
Wilkie,  'aged  56  years,  and  apparently  greatly  impaired 
in  constitution,'  went  on  board  at  Alexandria.  At 
Malta  he  suffered  from  derangement  of  the  stomach. 
He  fell  into  a  comatose  condition  on  the  morning  of 
the   1st,   and,   gradually   sinking,  quietly  passed   away. 
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The  log-book  fixes  the  hour  at  11. 10.  The  authorities 
at  Gibraltar  would  not  allow  the  body  to  be  landed, 
and,  while  a  coffin  was  being  made,  the  Oriental 
steamed  west.  In  the  log-book  the  entry  occurs : 
'8.30  p.m.  In  lat.  360  20'  and  long.  6°  42',  stopped 
engines,  and  committed  to  the  deep  the  body  of  Sir 
David  Wilkie.  Burial  Service  performed  by  the  Rev. 
James  Vaughan,  Rector  of  Wroxall,  near  Bath.' 

POSTSCRIPT 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Gibraltar  Bay  to  Cults,  but  there 
where  it  began  the  narrative  closes.  In  the  summer 
days  of  last  year  the  old  church,  the  manse,  and  the  little 
hamlet  were  lapped  in  their  normal  quiet  and  peace.  The 
place  is  about  the  last  in  the  world  a  free  imagination 
would  conjure  up  as  the  starting-place  of  a  high  career. 
Contrasted  with  the  fancied  glow  of  the  burial  scene  at 
sea,  the  air  of  the  little  church  was  close,  and  its  light 
colourless.  There  is  in  it  a  marble  memorial  tablet  to 
John  Wilkie,  M.D.,  who  died  in  1870,  and  Andrew 
Wilkie.  They  had  a  sister  named  Margaret.  These  are 
the  children  of  Captain  John  Wilkie,  R.A.,  who  died  in 
India  in  1824.  He  was  Sir  David's  elder  brother.  On 
the  left  of  the  pulpit  is  a  tablet  in  memory  of  the  Rev. 
David  Wilkie,  their  father,  who  was  buried  at  the  east 
end  of  the  church.  Of  him  it  is  recorded  that  'while 
distinguished  among  his  brethren  by  his  labours  in  re- 
ducing to  a  theory  of  calculation  the  contingencies  of 
human  life,  and  by  his  researches  in  expounding  the 
mysteries  of  prophecy,  he  was  venerated  among  his 
people  for  his  sympathy  for  their  temporal  vicissitudes, 
and  his  zeal  in  ministering  to  their  spiritual  wants.'  To 
the  design  by  Chantrey,  Cunningham  says,  Wilkie  con- 
tributed a  full-size  drawing  in  profile  of  his  father  and 
mother.  The  tablet  records  the  widow's  death,  in  1824, 
at  Kensington,  '  where  the  same  honour  and  regard  were 
paid  her,  in  a  land  of  strangers,  that  she  had  in  this  place 
merited  and  received  as  the  companion  of  her  revered 
husband.' 
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On  the  right  of  the  pulpit  is  a  marble  tablet,  erected 
in  1844  by  Miss  Helen  Wilkie  in  memory  of  Sir  David. 
It  bears  the  legend — '  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  R.A.,  Principal  Painter  in  Ordinary  in  England 
and  Limner  for  Scotland  to  King  George  iv.,  William  iv., 
and  Queen  Victoria.  Born  at  Cults  18th  of  November 
1785;  died  1  st  of  June  1841.  Buried  at  sea  off  Cape 
Trafalgar.  As  the  painter  of  domestic  scenes,  his  works 
were  the  ornament  alike  of  the  palace  and  the  cottage. 
Through  life  he  was  guided  and  animated  by  those 
sacred  principles  to  which  he  had  often  listened  when  a 
boy  in  this  place  from  a  father's  lips.  In  order  to 
acquire  the  accurate  means  of  illustrating  by  his  art  the 
history  of  our  Saviour,  he  departed  for  the  Holy  Land, 
and  died  on  the  homeward  voyage/ 


CHAPTER    XXII 

Critics  and  Criticism 

To  a  true  appreciation  of  Wilkie  as  artist,  the  first 
essential  is  that  art  and  its  objects  should  be  looked  at 
as  nearly  as  may  be  from  his  point  of  view,  and  be  seen 
through  his  eyes  if  that  were  possible.  He  can  after- 
wards be  tried  by  any  abstract  standard  the  critic 
chooses.  Only  by  his  motive  can  his  accomplishment 
be  measured ;  the  question  of  worthiness  or  worthless- 
ness,  nobility  or  ignobility,  opulence  or  poverty,  Tightness 
or  wrongness,  follows  the  unveiling  of  the  idea  and  the 
analysis  of  its  expression. 

It  must,  furthermore,  be  remembered  that  art  is  an 
evolution,  and  that  criticism  follows  and  cannot  lead  art. 
Turner  was  not  Claude,  Corot  was  not  Hobbema, 
Whistler  is  not  Titian,  and  Orchardson  is  not  Wilkie. 
The  older  order  is  always  changing,  and  the  channels 
are  many  through  which  the  message  of  art  reaches 
humanity. 

It  is,  moreover,  possible  to  form  a  relative  as  well  as 
an  absolute  estimate  of  art,  and  to  adjudge  him  a  repre- 
sentative painter  who  best  illustrates  the  particular  phase 
of  art  distinctive  of  his  own  time.  For  it  may,  in  the 
first  place,  be  said  broadly  that  there  is  no  form  of  past 
art  that  may  not  be  found  in  present  practice.  It  were, 
accordingly,  folly  to  break  down  the  intermediate  steps 
between  the  imitative  dexterity  of  realism,  the  conven- 
tional and  arbitrary  phrasing  of  idealism,  and  the 
intellectuality  of  personal  impressionism. 

So,  in  the  second  place,  it  may  be  asked  if  we  may 
not  look  at  Claude,   Cuyp,   Hobbema,   and    Richard 
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Wilson  past  the  impressionism  so  overpowering  in 
Turner,  and  so  melodic  and  plaintive  in  Corot.  Can 
we  not  enjoy  the  earthly  splendours  of  Titian  and 
Veronese  by  reason  of  the  mystic  spirituality  of  Whistler  ? 
Shall  we  put  Wilkie  aside  that  we  may  resign  ourselves 
wholly  to  the  spell  of  Orchardson,  the  great  master  of 
tone  ? 

The  more  that  is  abandonedj  the  more  is  the  field  of 
enjoyment  restricted.  There  is  room  in  art  for  every 
form  of  expression,  since  it  is  but  one  instrument  of 
thought,  one  language  of  emotion.  He  is  but  a  poor 
critic  who  cannot  find  a  place  in  either  heart  or  head  for 
what  is  good  and  sincere  in  every  school,  who  can  only 
stamp  with  the  seal  of  his  approval  one  of  the  many 
shapes  that  art  assumes,  and  who  places  all  else  under 
the  ban  of  critical  damnation. 

In  view  of  these  several  matters,  in  telling  the  story  of 
Wilkie's  life,  the  object  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view  of 
measuring  the  breadth  of  his  feeling  for  art,  expiscating 
his  aims,  and  elucidating  his  methods.  He  was  a  realist 
and  something  more.  What  he  says  in  his  '  Remarks ' 
is  reflected  in  his  practice :  '  If  true  art  were  but  an 
exact  representation  of  nature,  it  would  be  practised 
with  absolute  certainty  and  assurance  of  success;  but  the 
duty  of  art  is  of  a  higher  kind.  .  .  .  Art  is  only  art 
when  it  adds  mind  to  form.'  This  must  be  remembered 
when  it  is  said  that  his  first  aim  was  truth  to  reality. 
When  he  painted  the  blue  jacket  and  the  striped  petti- 
coat, the  Jew's  harp  and  the  plucked  fowl,  the  fiddle  and 
the  pulpit,  from  the  things  themselves,  he  did  not  do  so 
for  their  own  sakes.  He  introduced  them  neither  as 
points  of  form  nor  as  notes  of  colour.  He  regarded 
them  solely  as  essentials  to  the  completeness  of  his  con- 
ception. He  went  to  Palestine  in  search  of  facts,  but 
the  facts  were  wanted  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures  and  to 
confirm  their  accuracy. 

Radiating  from  this  centre,  his  other  opinions  are  easily 
traced.  He  held  matter  above  manner,  expression  and 
sentiment  above  dexterity  of  brushwork.  Colour  he 
placed   in   the   forefront   of    pictorial   quality,    but    the 
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intellectual  side  of  art  was  ever  to  him  more  than  the 
technical.  So  much  may  be  gathered  from  the  record 
of  his  foreign  tours. 

His  sympathies  embraced  every  form  of  art,  but, 
centring  in  genre,  the  art  he  practised  was  patulous, 
opening  outwards  in  one  direction  towards  landscape,  in 
another  towards  history.  Portrait-painting  he  appears — 
there  is  no  certainty  upon  the  point — to  have  regarded 
mainly  as  a  means  of  eking  out  his  income.  In  his 
1  Remarks '  his  language  is  ambiguous,  but,  in  opening 
the  section  upon  portrait-painting,  he  certainly  leaves  the 
impression  that  he  viewed  it  chiefly  as  a  concession  to 
the  demands  of  patronage. 

As  to  history,  the  judgment  of  Collins  is  at  least 
sufficiently  exalted  : 

1  Those  who  are  exclusive  admirers  of  his  early  style, 
ought  not  to  forget  the  pictures,  Monks  at  Confession, 
Columbus,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Pope  and  Buonaparte,  The 
Peep  o'  Day  Boy's  Cabin,  and  many  others,  upon  which 
his  claims  to  the  character  of  an  historical  painter  may  well 
be  founded.  I  would  scruple  not  to  maintain  that  such 
pictures  as  The  Distraining  for  Rent,  with  all  the  pathos  of 
a  Raphael,  and  such  exquisite  touches  of  the  deepest  senti- 
ment as  are  to  be  found  in  the  woman  squeezing  her  way 
to  look  at  the  list  of  the  dead  and  wounded  in  the  Waterloo 
picture,  are  standing  evidences  of  his  fitness  for  the  highest 
departments  of  art,  although  the  figures  are  not  dressed  in 
the  toga  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  wooden  perpetra- 
tions of  many  a  Carlo  Maratti  and  a  Vanderwerf.' 

Haydon  would  have  us  believe  that,  when  in  Devon- 
shire, Wilkie  was  almost  insensible  to  the  beauties  of 
scenery.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  take 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  manners  and  expressions  of  the 
people,  but  that  does  not  involve  blindness  to  the  land- 
scape. That  a  West  Country  ploughboy  was  a  study  to 
him  did  not,  as  the  younger  Haydon  argues,  deprive  him 
of  the  power  of  understanding  a  Devonshire  '  combe.' 
The  statement  is  accordingly  not  worth  contesting,  that 
Wilkie  would  have  derived  more  real  delight  from  one 
hour  with  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples,  than  from  all  the 
glories    of   Venice    and    the   Adriatic.      In    this    case 
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Haydon  junior  succeeds  in  laying  down  an  equation 
between  the  terms  of  which  there  is  no  relation  whatever. 
Wilkie  could  enjoy  both.  We  have  seen  that,  to  a 
limited  extent  and  for  a  special  purpose,  he  practised 
landscape-painting.  Aside  from  that,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  his  descriptions  of  Scottish  landscape,  of  Swiss  and 
Italian  scenery,  and  above  all  else  his  account  of  his 
first  view  of  Jerusalem,  and  doubt  his  profound  feeling 
for  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  the  world. 

In  his  own  time  Wilkie  was  both  derided  and  held  in 
high  esteem.  We  have  read  of  his  style  being  dubbed 
the  pan-and-spoon  and  pauper  style,  and  even  Edward 
Fitzgerald  said,  *  There  was  always  something  vulgar 
about  Wilkie.'  Mackay's  protest  needs  no  emphasis, 
that  if  he  drew  his  subjects  from  common  life,  in  his 
style  there  is  nothing  vulgar.  Writing  in  1887,  Pro- 
fessor Hodgson,  R.A.,  says,  '  There  is  no  trace  left  of 
Dutch  influence,  of  Metzu,  Ostade,  or  Terburg ;  the 
type  of  art  set  by  Wilkie,  Webster,  and  Mulready  has 
gone  the  way  of  the  great  auk  and  the  dodo.'  It  has 
gone,  we  are  told,  '  to  give  way  to  a  more  restless  feeling, 
to  greater  earnestness  in  pursuit  of  truth.'  The  old 
question  recurs,  What  is  truth?  Surely  Wilkie  sought 
it,  or  what  he  mistook  for  it,  with  earnestness.  It  is  on 
record  that  Sir  George  Beaumont  used  to  tell  of  watching 
Wilkie  while  painting,  when  so  intense  was  his  labour 
that  he  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe.  He  was  intent 
upon  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

There  are  many  and  varied  expressions  of  artistic 
opinion.  One  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  has  been  given. 
Apropos  of  truth,  another  is  this  :  '  In  subjects  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling,  of  dramatic  variety  and  passion,  no 
other  but  your  own  unequalled  union  of  truth,  delicacy, 
and  force  can  render  the  subtleties  of  expression  and 
character  and  subdue  the  mere  handicraft  of  art  by  the 
intensity  of  its  nobler  aim.' 

This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  Haydon.  He  praises 
the  individual  picture — The  Chelsea  Pensioners  and  The 
Reading  of  the  Will — but  he  charges  Wilkie  when  at 
West's  funeral  with  allowing  his  attention  to  be  occupied 
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with  a  cocked  hat,  and  that  '  at  the  most  beautiful 
moment  in  our  service  for  the  dead.'  Even  worse, 
amongst  the  Elgin  marbles,  Wilkie's  mind  wandered  to  a 
subject  most  absurdly  at  variance  with  his  surroundings. 
This  was  too  much  for  Haydon.  Him  who  could  dream 
of  and  conceive  the  ridiculous  among  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  Greece  he  cannot  away  with,  and  he  concludes  : 
*  Nothing  refined  or  grand  or  even  solemn  ever  drew 
his  attention,  for  one  moment,  from  his  own  ludicrous 
conceptions.' 

And  yet  none  had  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
popular  side  of  Wilkie's  art  than  Haydon.  In  a  letter 
(1821),  to  Miss  Mitford,  is  a  passage  in  which  mental 
association  is  more  eloquent  of  his  high  opinion  of 
Wilkie,  than  anything  he  could  have  said  more  directly 
eulogistic.     It  is  dated  from  Edinburgh  : 

1  In  the  coffee-room,5  he  says,  '  where  I  am  now  dining,  is 
a  coaching  bill  hung  up,  with  the  intelligence  that  the  "  Sir 
Walter  Scott  light  post  coach "  will  start  for  Carlisle  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  This  is  true  fame,  is 
it  not?  If  writing  seldom  produces  such  proofs  of  reputa- 
tion, painting,  I  fear,  is  considered  more  a  refinement  less 
generally  comprehensible.  No  man  would  think  of  attract- 
ing passengers  by  calling  a  post  coach  "The  Wilkie." ' 

C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  comments  upon  the  beauty  of  one 
picture,  the  grandeur  of  another,  upon  the  excellence  of 
Wilkie's  composition,  the  truth  of  his  effects,  the  taste  of 
his  execution,  and  compresses  his  final  judgment  into  a 
single  word — *  the  country,  by  the  death  of  Wilkie,  lost 
a  great  artist.'  Greatness  is,  no  doubt,  a  comparative 
term,  but  it  may  be  noted  that,  to  the  bane  of  Hodgson 
and  Haydon,  there  is  the  antidote  of  Lawrence  and 
Leslie. 

Further  opinion,  chiefly  lay,  has  a  biographical 
interest,  but  holds  little  of  either  light  or  leading. 
Ruskin  says,  *  Wilkie  becomes  popular,  like  Scott, 
because  he  touches  passions  which  all  feel,  and  ex- 
presses truths  that  all  can  recognise.'  Scott  (Journal^ 
13th  February  1826)  values  Wilkie,  'the  far  more  than 
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Teniers  of  Scotland,'  because  he  had  something  to  say 
to  the  mind  of  a  man  like  himself.  This  accords  with 
Mollett — '  Wilkie  is  the  plain  man's  friend ' ;  and  with 
Allan  Cunningham — '  He  spoke  to  all  degrees  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  all  varieties  of  taste.'  Bulwer  esteems  him 
'  the  Goldsmith  of  painters,  in  the  amiable  and  pathetic 
humour,  in  the  combination  of  smiles  and  tears,  of  the 
familiar  and  the  beautiful.'  To  Mrs.  Charles  Heaton  he 
is,  after  Hogarth,  '  the  greatest  painter  of  familiar  life  of 
the  English  school ' — his  pictures  need  no  explanation. 
Wedmore,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  little  more  in  Wilkie 
than  a  desire  to  amuse ;  there  is  no  message,  no  dignity 
in  his  early  art ;  and  he  winds  up  a  marvel  of  criticism 
by  saying  that,  through  Turner's  great  picture,  Wilkie's 
death  is  more  remembered  than  his  life. 

William  Bewick,  artist,  was  surprised  that  in  painting 
Scott,  Wilkie  should  have  followed  the  Goldsmith  of 
Reynolds :  '  I  expected  that  such  a  man  as  Wilkie 
would  have  struck  out  something  of  his  own — an 
original  impression  of  the  individual  character.'  Dr. 
Waagen  pronounces  Wilkie  '  the  greatest  subject-painter, 
not  only  in  England,  but  of  our  time,'  and  his  pictures 
'  the  most  spirited,  animated,  and  faithful  representations 
of  the  peculiarities  and  modes  of  life  of  the  English.' 
Tirebuck  concludes  his  sketch  of  the  painter  with  these 
memorable  words  :  '  Some  painters  have  taught  us  to 
admire  nature ;  some  have  increased  our  affection  for 
animals  ;  Wilkie  has  deepened  our  love  of  mankind.' 

Turning  next  to  Richard  Muther,  he  begins  by  saying, 
*  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  David 
Wilkie,  the  English  Knaus,  was  the  chief  genre  painter 
of  the  world.'  His  conclusion  is  :  '  Half  of  Wilkie's 
pictures  are  childish  and  well-nigh  silly.  He  paints 
insipid  subjects,  and  by  one  foolery  after  another  he  has 
made  painting  into  a  toy  for  good  children.'  What  goes 
between  such  a  beginning  and  such  an  ending  is  a 
matter  of  no  moment.  To  criticise  his  critics  were, 
perhaps,  both  idle  and  ungracious.  Else  it  might  be 
said  that  if,  between  them,  Wedmore  and  Muther  have 
dragged  the  criticism  of  Wilkie  down   to  its  nadir,  for 
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sheer  ignorance  of  the  painter,  his  work,  motive,  clientele, 
and  circumstance,  Muther  bears  the  palm. 

Sir  Walter  Armstrong  decides  that,  if  Wilkie  had  held 
by  his  Dutch  masters,  '  he  would  have  stood  on  a  far 
higher  pedestal  than  he  does  now.'  With  their  works  as 
a  standard,  and  the  Scots  peasantry  for  subjects,  '  he 
would  have  been  a  pictorial  Burns.'  Sir  Walter,  John 
Burnet,  and  Dr.  Waagen  are  the  soundest  authorities 
upon  the  succession  of  Wilkie's  styles.  That  Pitlessie 
Fair  may  have  been  painted  after  seeing  a  Jan  Molenaer, 
Sir  Walter  advances  as  a  *  mere  conjecture.5  From  The 
Village  Politicians  onwards  to  181 1,  Wilkie  was  under  the 
influence  of  Teniers.  As  the  type  of  the  Teniers  period 
Burnet  takes  The  Blind  Fiddler.  Ostade  followed,  and 
held  Wilkie  in  thrall  down  to  about  1822.  This  period 
includes  Blindman's  Buff,  Duncan  Gray,  Distraining  for 
Rent,  and  The  Chelsea  Pensioners.  Rembrandt  came 
in  with  The  Parish  Beadle,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Waagen,  Columbus  was  painted  under  the  joint  influence 
of  Murillo  and  Velasquez.  From  all  this  it  would  appear 
that  Wilkie  never  expressed  himself.  He  painted  chiefly 
in  Dutch  and  Spanish.  There  never,  alas  !  was  a  Wilkie 
period.  Upon  this  point  the  sanest  dictum  appears  to 
be  that  of  Brydall : 

1  Wilkie  repeatedly  changed  his  style  .  .  .  without  imitat- 
ing any  one.  He  experimented  on  his  own  powers  with  the 
intention  of  developing  new  methods,  and  was  cautious  in 
allowing  himself  to  believe  that  he  had  at  any  time  attained 
the  greatest  excellence  of  which  he  was  capable.' 

To  Wilkie's  etchings — fourteen  in  number,  while  his 
pictures  are  not  more  than  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three — Armstrong  does  full  justice.  In  Scottish  Painters 
he  says  of  The  Lost  Receipt,  that  '  in  this,  Wilkie 
achieves  a  richness  almost  worthy  of  Rembrandt.'  Of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  or  The  Pope  and  the  Goldsmith,  he 
quotes  Hamerton's  opinion,  though  not  quite  approv- 
ingly, that  it  is  '  one  of  the  most  masterly  plates  in 
existence.' 

Taking  them  all  in  all,  Wilkie's  soundest  critics  will  in 
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all  likelihood  be  found  in  the  Redgraves  and  Theophile 
Silvestre.  The  former  remind  us  that,  after  Spain,  he 
not  only  ignored  all  executive  finish,  but  considered  it  as 
tending  to  bad  art.  They  allow  that,  in  his  later  works, 
there  is  great  beauty  in  the  rich  tone  and  the  melli- 
fluent melting  of  the  colour  into  it.  But  '  in  choosing 
historical  rather  than  merely  dramatic  subjects,  Wilkie 
shut  himself  out  from  his  strongest  quality — character.' 
They  also  think  the  change  led  him  out  of  his  depths 
and  beyond  his  powers.  In  his  portraits,  they  find  the 
heads  wanting  in  drawing  and  in  high  character.  His 
weakness  consists  in  the  inability  to  seize  the  mental 
characteristics  of  a  sitter,  and  to  give  the  best  expression. 
His  middle  methods,  too,  had  a  bad  influence,  tending  to 
bring  discredit  upon  English  pictures,  as  entirely  wanting 
in  permanency.  They,  and  the  pigments  he  used,  were 
accordingly  soon  discarded.  '  His  early  art  certainly 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  English  school ;  showing 
how  Dutch  art  might  be  nationalised,  and  story  and  senti- 
ment added  to  scenes  of  common  life  treated  with  truth 
and  individuality.' 

Silvestre  (Art,  Artists,  and  Industry  in  England, 
1879)  places  Wilkie  beside  Hogarth,  but  he  makes  the 
contrast  between  them  instructive  and  suggestive.  A 
figure  by  Hogarth,  he  says,  is  the  portrait  of  a  passion ; 
a  figure  by  Wilkie  is  the  portrait  of  an  individual. 
The  work  of  Hogarth,  again,  is  a  moral  history  ;  the 
work  of  Wilkie  is  a  family  chronicle.  The  antithesis 
is  sharp  and  sometimes  brilliant,  but  it  is  overdone.  In 
aiming  at  effect,  the  critic  misses  truth.  He  says,  for 
example,  that  Hogarth  speaks  to  the  mind,  while  Wilkie 
addresses  the  eye.  In  that  single  sentence  may  perhaps 
be  found  the  justification  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of 
this  chapter.  If  Wilkie  described  rather  than  moralised 
— and  the  moralities  are  no  essential  part  of  a  true 
painter's  concern — his  descriptions  appeal  to  either  the 
imagination,  the  understanding,  or  the  heart.  Would 
Silvestre  deliberately  assert  that  Distraining  for  Rent 
and  The  Chelsea  Pensioners  are  addressed  to  the  eye  ? 
Upon  this  line,  in  short,  the  critic  is  superficial. 
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He  goes  on  to  say  that  Wilkie's  figures,  instead  of 
expressing  an  idea,  express  a  passing  sensation.  His 
pictures  are  reports.  He  is  like  an  inquisitive  man, 
curious  about  other  people's  affairs,  minute  to  excess, 
whom  nothing  escapes,  and  who  wishes  to  tell  you  all  he 
has  seen.  He  omits  no  detail.  '  Wilkie  belongs  to  the 
amiable  family  of  Teniers ;  but  he  excels  the  Flemish 
artist  by  the  patient  finish  of  his  work,  and  the  power  of 
his  colour.'  '  He  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the 
power  of  giving  life  by  gesture.'  '  He  is,  and  always 
will  be,  a  great  painter ;  he  had  life,  and  he  gave  it.'  So 
that,  after  all,  pace  Hodgson,  the  type  of  art  he  set  is  not 
quite  so  extinct  as  the  great  auk  and  the  dodo. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that,  almost  as  these  words  are 
being  penned,  in  this  month  of  October  1899,  Mr. 
R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  should  be  writing  (Bell's  '  Great 
Masters  '  Series)  of  the  paintings  of  Velasquez  in  the 
Prado :  '  His  early  work  recalls  John  Phillip  and 
Wilkie.'  That  Velasquez  influenced  Wilkie,  and  Wilkie 
Phillip,  the  evidence  is  absolute.  Writing  in  1835, 
Major  Pryse  L.  Gordon  tells  of  Phillip  at  the  National 
Gallery,  on  his  first  daring  visit  to  London,  that  after  a 
lengthy  survey  of  the  walls  '  he  stopped,  and  his  eye 
rested  on  Wilkie's  picture  of  The  Blind  Fiddler,  at  which 
he  gazed  for  several  minutes  with  open  mouth,  when, 
turning  to  his  conductor,  he  whispered  into  his  ear,  "  Oh  ! 
how  natural ! " '  And  again,  '  his  three  favourite  masters 
were  Wilkie,  Landseer,  and  Collins;  and  he  had  the 
sagacity  to  study  their  works,  wherever  he  found  them, 
with  the  greatest  attention.'  Of  the  attraction  Wilkie's 
unfinished  picture  of  Knox  administering  the  Sacrament, 
in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery,  had  for  George  Paul 
Chalmers,  the  proof  is  equally  strong.  It  is  accordingly 
passing  strange  that  Wilkie,  to  whom  many  have  denied 
the  possession  of  the  gift  of  colour,  should  have  influ- 
enced two  colourists,  the  one  the  most  powerful  and 
brilliant,  the  other  the  most  profoundly  subtle  and 
mysterious,  of  all  the  painters  of  Scotland. 

The  reference  to  nature  made  by  young  Phillip  was 
possibly  a  mistake.     According  to  the  canons  of  present- 
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day  criticism,  it  was  certainly  so.  Art  may  not  be 
absolutely  tried  by  the  standard  of  nature.  But  if  you 
clothe  nature,  natural  objects,  natural  sentiment  and 
expression,  the  form  and  inner  life  of  nature,  with  the 
robes  of  art,  you  are  creating  a  work  of  art,  and  one  to 
be  tried  by  the  standard  of  pure  art  and  not  at  all  by 
imitative  truth  to  nature.  In  that  sentence  Wilkie's 
position  is  defined.  He  recorded  and  transcribed, 
naturalised  and  described,  but  he  also  translated  nature 
and  human  life.  He  did  not  forget,  firstly,  to  infuse 
living  thought  and  emotion  into  the  dead  matter  of 
nature,  and,  secondly,  that  the  matter  thus  enlivened 
must  be  clad  in  the  manner  approved  of  art.  This  is 
something  vastly  different  from  the  realistic  detail  con- 
demned of  Ruskin,  the  calculable  bricks  of  the  Dutch 
house-painters,  the  numbered  hairs  and  mapped  wrinkles 
of  Denner,  counting  the  spicula  of  haystacks  and  the 
hairs  in  a  donkey's  tail. 

Wilkie  presents  no  deep  problem,  provided  we  take 
him  as  he  offers  himself  to  be  taken.  Although  criticism 
now  demands  subjectivity  in  the  highest  art,  the  art  that, 
like  Wilkie's,  is  largely  objective,  but  so  far  subjective  as 
to  reveal  the  individuality  of  the  artist,  will  never  pass 
away.  Art  may  be  said  alternatively  to  be  moving  from 
not  only  the  form  but  the  more  obvious  and  direct 
impression  of  nature,  to  the  statement  of  the  personal 
impression  of  the  painter. 

In  the  latter  case,  everything  depends  upon  the 
imaginative  power  and  aesthetic  constitution  of  the  artist. 
Subject  cannot  carry  him  above  his  own  perception  of 
the  beautiful.  It  is  possible  to  make  a  picture  out  of  a 
combination  of  colour,  that  shall  be  intellectually  and 
emotionally  vacuous,  and  yet  full  of  stereoscopic  charm. 
It  is  also  possible  to  lend  colour,  even  at  a  sacrifice  of 
part  of  its  beauty,  to  the  phrasing  of  an  appeal  to  either 
the  emotions  or  the  intellect,  or  both.  The  art  that 
makes  the  triple  appeal  must  needs  be  greater  than  that 
which  is  concentrated  upon  a  single  aim.  The  picture 
that  pleases  and  satisfies  the  eye,  and  at  the  same  time 
touches  the  heart  and  quickens  the  understanding,  must 
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needs  be  greater  than  one  that  fascinates  the  eye,  but 
goes  no  further. 

And  such  was  the  aim  and  measurable  accomplish- 
ment of  Wilkie.  He  did  not  paint  pictures  which  are 
mere  canvas  and  paint  set  in  a  gilt  frame.  He  carried 
technique  to  as  high  a  point  of  excellence  as  he  could 
attain,  and  in  the  language  of  form  and  colour  addressed 
himself  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  man.  For  that  reason, 
the  majority  are  likely  to  incline  more  to  Silvestre,  Scott, 
and  Bulwer  than  to  Hodgson.  So  long  as  human  nature 
is  constituted  as  it  is,  so  long  as  the  heart  has  passions 
and  humanity  remains  the  one  great  subject  of  all- 
absorbing  interest  to  man,  so  long  will  there  be  a  place 
in  art  for  such  works  as  those  of  Sir  David  Wilkie. 
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WORKS  IN  PUBLIC  GALLERIES 
London 

National  Gallery 

The  Blind  Fiddler.     Painted  in  1807  for  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, Bart. 
The  Village  Festival.     Painted  in  181 1  for  Mr.  Angerstein. 
Portrait  of  Thomas  Daniell,  R.A. 

The  Parish  Beadle.     Painted  in  1822  for  Lord  Colborne. 
The  First  Ear-ring.     Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 

1835. 

The  Bagpiper.     Painted  for  Mr.  Francis  Freeling  in  181 3. 

A  Woody  Landscape.     Painted  in  1822. 

Newsmongers.  Painted  for  General  Phipps.  Exhibited  in 
1821. 

Peep  o5  Day  Boy's  Cabin,  West  of  Ireland.  Exhibited  in 
1836. 

The  Preaching  of  John  Knox  before  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation, 10th  June  1559.  Commenced  for  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  and  completed  for  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Exhibited  in  1832. 

Sketch  of  Blindman's  Buff.     Signed  D.  Wilkie,  181 1. 

South  Kensington  Museum 

The  Broken  Jar.     Exhibited  in  1816. 
The  Refusal  (' Duncan  Gray').     Exhibited  in  1814. 
Studies  for  The  Peep  o'  Day  Boy,  in  chalk  and  sepia. 
Studies  for  The  Refusal.     Pencil,  chalk,  and  ink. 

Actional  Portrait  Gallery 

Portrait  of  Himself  (miniature). 
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Edinburgh 

National  Gallery  of  Scotland 

Abbotsford  Family.  Panel,  15  in.  wide  by  11  high.  Signed 
D.  Wilkie,  1817.  Seven  figures — six  of  the  Scott  family 
and  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  for  whom  it  was  painted. 

The  Gentle  Shepherd.     Panel,  i6f  in.  wide  by  \2\  high. 

The  Artist's  Sister  (Mrs.  Hunter).  Panel,  \\\  in.  high  by  9 
wide. 

John  Knox  dispensing  the  Sacrament  at  Calder  House. 
Panel,  64  in.  wide  by  48  high.     Unfinished. 

Sketch  for  Blindman's  Buff.  Pen  drawing  in  sepia.  Paper, 
8}  in.  wide  by  5  J  high. 

Sketch  of  a  Confessional.  Pencil  and  water-colour.  Paper, 
8  in.  wide  by  ?i  high. 

Lady  and  her  Daughter,  in  foreign  costume.  Water-colour. 
Paper,  1 5  in.  high  by  1 1  wide. 

Sketch  of  Kilmartin  Sacrament.  Black  chalk  touched  with 
red.     Blue-grey  paper,  14  in.  wide  by  10  high. 

Glasgow 
Corporation  Collection 

Sketch— Turkish  Mother  and  Child. 
Portrait  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
Sketch — Portrait  of  a  Lady. 


Reading  the  Will  is  in  the  new  Pinakothek  at  Munich. 
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Henry  Rice,  Esq. 
Sir  William  Woods 
Sir  W.  W.  Knighton  . 

Sir  Peter  Laurie . 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart  . 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 

Sultan  Abdul  Medgid . 

Sold  at  the  Wilkie  Sale  for 

£i83>  I5s. 
Bought  at  the  Wilkie  Sale  by 

Lord   Charles  Townshend 

for  £446,  5s. 
Sold  at  the  Wilkie  Sale  for 

o 

^o 
H 

Benvenuto  Cellini  and  the  Pope 

Head  of  William  IV.  . 

Portrait  of  Sir  W.  W.  Knighton, 
Bart. 

Portrait    of    Sir    Peter    Laurie, 
Alderman 

Portrait  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  ;  un- 
finished 

Portrait    of    the    Sultan    Abdul 
Medgid 

Do.                        do. 

Portrait  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Pacha 
of  Egypt 

The  Tartar  relating  the  News  of 
the  Capture  of  Acre 

The  Letter  Writer      . 

The    School,    a    composition  of 
thirty-six  figures 
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